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Lord Vansittart and Dorothy Thompson: 


What Shall We Do With the Germans? 


See Postwar Horizons page 104 
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What is your 
G.1Q 


If you can get two correct answers to 
these questions, your G.I.Q.— Gasoline 
Intelligence Quotient—is better than av- 
erage. If you can get three or more right, 
you’re an expert. Correct answers are at 
the bottom of this page. 
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Over 25,000,000 gallons of gaso- , wa ai seo " -_ An Army light tank may use 
e line a day must be supplied to wee @ asmuchasa gallon of gasoline 
overseas forces. ; - . a minute. 


CL) True () False " ‘ ™_ ) DO True 


A modern airplane engine burns half 
e its weight in high-octane gasoline in 
about two hours. 


0 True CJ False 


Government agencies have 
e placed limits on the quantity 

and quality of civilian gaso- 

Most of the fighting grade aviation line to make people realize 
e gasoline used by the Army and Navy there’s a war on. 


is Ethyl. O True D False 
O True D False 





ANSWERS: 4, True. 


1. True. Well over 25 million gallons of high-octane gasoline 5. Absolutely false. The reason government agencies 
are needed daily by the allied forces. ’ have had to place limits on the quality and quan- 
tity of civilian gasoline is to make it possible to 

2. False. A modern airplane engine uses more gasoline than meet military needs. The petroleum industry has 
that. It will burn half its weight in high-octane gasoline vastly increased production, but the war requires 

in about one hour. such great quantities of high-quality gasoline that 


3. False. Ethyl fluid is an important part of every single REINS Se GRONE we EPR SNe 
gallon of fighting grade aviation gasoline made in this ETHYL CORPORATION 
country. Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Pipeline with a pounding pulse 


A ‘typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


‘HAT mass of plumbing in the pic- 
ture is part of a brand new high 
phessure’ gas plant that ‘gave trouble 
as soon as it started. Gas is pumped 
through those pipes at 3400 pounds 
per square inch. And evety time it 
hits a bend it bounces—instead of 
flowing smoothly; around the corner. 
When the plant opened, this heavy 
back pressure set up pulsations inside 
the line that snapped pipe connections 
and forced a hurried shutdown. Va- 
rious kinds of spring devices between 
pipe and ground were tried but couldn’t 
stand up under the speed and the force 
of the pounding. Unless a new way 


. could be found to absorb the vibra- 


tions, Operation of the plant would 
always be dangerous. 

In desperation — because the owner 
wouldn’t accept the plant until the vi- 
bration was stopped—the builder’s en- 
gineers came to B. F. Goodrich to see 
if some form of rubber would help. 
B. F. Goodrich had developed Vibro- 
insulators, rubber mountings that are 
used to support even heavy machines as 
if they are hanging or floating. In fac- 
tories they keep vibration from passing 
through floors and walls. In delicate 
electronic devices they prevent vibra- 
tion getting inside and causing harm. 


Using their ar gained ‘from 
Vibro-insulators, . Goodrich, re- 
search men developed a | dampener that 
needs to be fastened to the pipe only 
at one end (that’s it in the picture; 
clamped to the pipe at the t ). a 
absorbs the pebsetions with rub 
completely eliminates the harmful vi- 
brations — puts an end to dangetous 
and costly broken connections. This 
typifies the B. F. Goodrich research 
that never ceases — solving problems, 
developing new products, improving 
old ones; to help industry do a better 
job. The B. F. Goodrich Co., egeasae 
Products Division, Akron, O 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER aot“ SYNTHETIC noel 





ND an event it is, the evening home-com- 
ing of Chicago's best loved family news- 
paper! The Chicago Daily News is eagerly wel- 
comed by more than a million reader-friends. 
They value its trustworthy news, international, 
national and local. They get a tingle from its 
superlative sport pages. They are entertained 
—and often inspired—by its special columns. 
They are helped by its distinguished household 
section of practical information. The Daily 





News is an institution in Chicago’s home life. 

Advertisers, likewise, acknowledge The 
Daily News to be an institution BASIC to 
their marketing activities in Chicago. For 43 
consecutive years The Daily News has carried 
more Total Display linage than any other 
Chicago newspaper— morning, evening or 
Sunday.” Such leadership could not be so 
long maintained if advertisers were not con- 
vinced that The Daily News is 


CHICAGO’S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


*For foir comparison, liquor linage omitted since The Daily News does not accept advertising for olcoholie beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
(TS PLACE IN THE HOME {S ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Modison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockeleller Plozo 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building 
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Front Line . 
lephone Post 


Cameoufiaged Communications Center of American Command Post during heavy fighting 


TELEPHONE lines are life- 
lines wherever our men fight. 
The lines lengthen with every 
mile of advance. 


Bell System manufacturing 
facilities have had to be de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
keeping the armed forces sup- 
plied with communication and 
electronic equipment. As a 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


result, we are short of tele- 
phones, switchboards and 
‘other equipment needed to 
meet civilian requirements. 


We're sorry if you’ve had to 
wait for home telephone ser- 
vice. .But you can be sure that 
every effort is being made to 
take care of your needs just as 
soon as the war allows. 


CT. 

& 7 

(\ 
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OUR SOLDIERS TELEPHONE OVER HERE, TOO. . . . Whenever you can, please give the service men 
and women first chance at Long Distance between 7 and 10 each night. They'll appreciate it a lot. 

















which will be yours on contract-termination day ? 


_ HEADACHE OR HEADSTART 





When the order comes to cease 
firing—even on one front—a ‘‘Cease Pro- 
duction” order, will go up and down the 
factory front. If anything, the Swing Shift 
will know about it before they tell it to 


_ the Marines. | 


When that hour comes, HELLER 
clients will not be “frozen.” They will 
be forearmed against every important dis- 
location that may accrue. 


They’ll know what the Government 
owes them, and what to do about getting 
the money due them: They'll have coopera- 
tion on how to prepare their claims. They 
need not be worried about money with 
which to pay the previous year’s income 
taxes and. renegotiation assessments—to 
buy machinery for replacement of obsoleted 
equipment—to purchase civilian goods in- 
ventory—to meet payrolls—or ‘cash for 
any other vital purpose. 


Furthermore, HEtuer will. provide 
most of the money before payment is received 


In 1943 our volume exceeded $200,000,000 


than involve their problems. 


~ 


from the Government. Any forward-looking 
concern can enjoy this secure position, pro- _ 
vided we can help it make money with 
reasonable safety to ‘ourselves. And com-. 
panies that qualify can have all the money. 
the situation calls for in an incredibly short - 
time—on a basis that will solve rather 


Under ordinary conditions this cash 
will be at your disposal indefinitely. You 
may look upon it as capital money—for in 
effect that is the purpose it serves. 


Frankly, our charges are higher than 
bank rates. But figured on the basis of end- 
results, extremely reasonable. 


If you would like the facts on how 
the Hexiurr Plan can meet the specific 
needs of your company in relation to this 
important problem, write, phone or wire. 


- Your inquiry will be treated in stzictest 


confidence. 

















WALTER E, HELLER & COMPANY © 


Factors... Sales Financing—Installment Financing—Rediscounting 
BSTABLISUED 1919 
: 60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © 105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90, ILL. 


Copyright 1944, Walter E, Heller & Company 
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Is Something of an 









































The farmer is looking forward 
to peace, naturally. He is antici- 
pating new and better farm ma- 
chinery that lightens labor and 
lessens operating costs. He will 
hail the day when newly designed 
household appliances. will add to 
the joys of farm living. He is 
counting on industry to convert 
the designs and discoveries of war 
production into more effective 
equipment for the farm. 


He will not be disappointed. Elec- 
tronic and metallurgical progress, 
as evidenced by Mallory precision 
products, will benefit farm needs 
in innumerable directions. The 
part Mallory will play promises 
to be significant. Many a Mallory 
part, originated for special war pur- 
poses todav, will become stand- 
ard for the designs of tomorrow. 
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The Old Red Barn 
ny ag Pennant 
In Itself 


on time you see the old red barn, 
remind yourself that it symbolizes 
the finest food production record in 
history. Despite shortages of. labor 
and equipment, the American farmer 
has done a superb job for the war effort. 


Mes 








TELEVISION shows will be in sharper 
focus and sound better because new sets will 
include precision Mallory electronic prod- 
ucts sak as condensers, resistors, volume 
controls, potentiometers and switches. 


TRACTORS, trucks and automobiles will 
perform more efficiently with Mallory Con- 
tacts in ignition systems; also in engines 
equipped with Mallory bearings, bushings, 
pins and other parts. REAPERS, threshers, 
cultivators, tractors, will be stronger yet 
lighter, thanks to welded construction using 
Mallor Resistance Welding Elettrodes 
and Holders. 





RADIO sets on many farms... and in 
automobiles . . . are Latte) goivered and 
depend on Mallory Vibrators for efficient 
operation. 





REFRIGERATORS, stoves, washing ma- 
chines and other household appliances will 
ive better performance, thanks to such 
Mallory precision parts as contacts; bi- 
metals for thermostats; switches and con- 
trols; motor starting capacitors. 





ELECTRIC FENCE CHARGERS are 
operated with Mallory dry disc. rectifiers, 
capacitors, precision switches; and incor- 
porate special alloy contacts from Mallory. 


c., INDIANAPOLIS 


We are devoted 100% to war produc- 
tion now, but our metallurgical and 
engineering staffs will gladly con- 
sult with you on plans for the futurs, 


, INDIANA 















Sloa ingenious Warner Controller... Synchronizes 
Tractor Hydraulic Brakes and Trailer Electric 
Brakes so Foot Pedal Operates Them TOGETHER 


Perfected —ready for delivery with Warner Electric Brake Systems —or 
for quick change-ovez@@i™m tractor-trailers now equipped with hydraulic 
brake and Warne ic Brake combinations. 


The new V er — simple and compact — synchronizes. 
the hydragia e tractor with the Electric Brakes on the 
Tail de foot pedal operates both braking systems. 
smooth, foot-touch tractor-trailer braking 
ases driving strain — assures greater safety. 















~ ontroller has the same basic simplicity of Warner 
ty he ves—-world famous for easy installation, and efh- 

RESSURE a: berformance. Get the benefits of this great advance- 
AKES ON men our Warner dealer about changing over your present 
5 becify Warner Electric Brakes on all future trailer purchases. 


FOOT PED 
CONTROE 


/ equipment. 


TRACTOR AND TRAILER 








WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY © BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


WARNER 
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DEPENDABLE ! 
_ YEAR arter YEAR arter YEAR 























NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE 





t has 
limited number of new Dodge Job- 


Rated trucks for civilian haul 


The Governme iathorized a 







See your Dodge dealer at once for 










trucks to fit your fob. See him. too 
for dependable 








truck 


mec 








DODGE DIVISION 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BUY 
MORE 
BONDS! 





Job kated 


TRUCKS 


Fit the Job...Last longer 











No matter where you start 
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AR the facts of life but one.* Too bad Pat’s Mother 
didn’t tell her that one; too. It might have made her 
first party a wonder instead of a washout with all 


the boys giving her the “go by.” We hope Pat is — 


wise to herself by this time. 


to read, a 


the answer is the same 





She'd rather lose her right eye than 
pass up those almost daily bridge 
parties with the gals. But that was just 
what was happening. Perhaps some of 
the gals should have cold her;. but, 
after all, the subject* is too delicate 
even for a bridge player. 





‘may leave the camp individually 





Heeven won't protect the Work. 
ing Girl. Gert's off for the week- 
end with the cream of Camp 
Grogan to pick from . . . so she 
thinks. She doesn’t know it, but 
she’s going to be the dame the 


“He certainty gave us the ‘brush-off’.” After 
trying for weeks to get in to the big boss, their 
meeting was far from satisfactory. Every time 
they'd lean over to explain a point the big boss 
would back away. Every minute they talked they 
affronted him, but they didn’t know why.* 












tt put the frost on his fur- 
tlevgh. HOLY JOE! How 
he’d counted on those won- 
derful ten days . . . those 
swell gals . . . those nifty 
places . . . the fun he would 
have. And: here he was— 
the forgotten soldier getting 
the silent thumbs-down. All 
his own fault,* too: Better 





doughboys duck. Gert’s not very 
bright about some things.* 


*This was their trouble | 


HERE'S nothing like a case of halitosis 
ff -ondranes breath) to put you in 
wrong. ag — the ep ieee of 
taking your breath for granted; everyone 
can a ae some time 7 other wethout re- 
alizing it. Rather than gamble, so many 
clever people, popular people, use Listerine 
Antiseptic before any date. It is a delight- 
ful, simple precaution that makes your 
breath sweeter, purer, less likely to offend. 
Never, never omit it. 

While some cases of halitosis (bad 
breath) are of systemic origin, many noted 
medical authorities say the principal cause 
is the bacterial fermentation of tiny food 
— in the mouth. Listerine Antiseptic 

alts such fermentation . . . quickly over- 
comes the odors it causes. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


smarten up, Soldier! 






They hed te be nice te him in the office, . 
but outside, on his own, he got the “works.” 


Baby has seen of him already— 


. good for Baby!—and the big lug doesn’t ~ 


even suspect the reason.* 
Let 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
look after your breath 









LETTERS 


Italian POW’s 

In your article concerning Italian pris- 
oners of war, Aug. 28, the following state- 
ments or inferences are made: 

(1) That Italian prisoners were carefully 
screened before being accepted for service 
units; (2) that they cannot leave camp with- 
out unarmed American escorts and only in 
groups of ten to 25; (8) that passes are 
granted no oftener than once every three 
months. 

These points are at variance with pro- 
cedures at this camp. 

(1) At the Prisoner of War Camp, Flor- 
ence, Ariz., where I was stationed, prisoners 
signed applications for service units on or 
after March 12,1944. Almost 2,500 of them 
were assigned to units by March 25. Is it 
possible to screen “carefully” 2,500 prisoners 
of war in two weeks? 

(2) Here at Camp Ross, Italian personnel 
or in any 
reasonable group, provided they are accom- 
panied by a civilian who accepts responsi- 
bility for their conduct. 

(3) Italian personnel at this post may go 
out every night, provided a civilian will call 
and accept custody. 

Each Tuesday night a dance is held for 
the Italian personnel and is well attended 
by girls. The prisoners are privileged to at- 
tend the camp theater every night. They 
were given free seats at the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Hall for the opera season. | 





SotprER’s NaME WITHHELD 
Wilmington, Calif. 


@ One time when we were in Africa just 
after the invasion there were some Italian 
prisoners of war. One prisoner was going 
around singing and borrowiig cigarettes. 
We stopped him and asked him why he was 
singing and fecling so happy. He then re- 
plied: “I am going to the United States and 
you poor bastards have to stay here.” Now 
it looks like they are getting all the priv- 
ileges which we are fighting for. 


Lawrence A. Linvetn, Sm 2/c U.S.N. 
Pure S. WaitMan, Sc 2/c US.N. 
But Benet, S 2/c UIS.N. 

c/o F.P.O. 

New York City 





Moorish-Americans 

I read with interest the letter of Lieuten- 
ant Sparks concerning the defamation of the 
Liberty Bell (Newsweex, Sept. 11). He is 
correct so far as determining the hyphenated 
name of White-Bey..I, however, was born 
in Philadelphia (I am not bragging) and be- 

















‘There's a long path ahead... 


F IRST TRIP to the shoe store—first rea/ shoes! 


-Which way to the future will those small feet point— 
toward business, or the law, or medicine—or maybe to 
acareer completely undreamed of in this year one thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-four! Whatever way—it will 
certainly be with a firm sure step if Dad has anything to 
say about it. ‘ 

For Dad is already smoothing out that unknown road 
ahead as much as possible. He’s guarding against en- 
counters with the “‘unexpected”’ through his own care- 
fully planned Prudential life insurance program. And so 
one more American boy need never lack the essential 


preparations for good living—even though he should — 
lose his Dad. 

In the same way, your family can be protected against 
future want, or the embarrassing lack of funds when they 
would need them most. Your neighborhood Prudential 
agent will show you how to arrange for this protection— 
conveniently, safely, aid at a low cost. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE 





FLORSHEIM | 
SHOES 
Madde uth Cure fle Songer Wear 








The DEARBORN 





Shoe conservation was one wartime lesson that 
came easier to Florsheim wearers... because 
most of them have always bought Florsheim 
Shoes for the extra wear—the economy of qual- 
ity that made their shoes cost less by the year. 


_ Oni 
Florsheim 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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lieve that I understand these people better 
than he. 

They are Moorish-Americans, the majority 
of whose parents were brought here from 
Africa, mainly from Morocco. Their religious 
beliefs stayed with them and they are no 
more fanatic than other peoples—in their be- 
liefs. A few objected to the draft but greater 
numbers are in the armed forces. 


Cri. FREDERICK J. BRYANT 
Camp Reynolds, Pa. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Moorish Science was held a fortnight ago in 
Becket, Mass. The organization has head- 


-quarters in Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, 


Conn., and Philadelphia. 


Pepsi-Coca ; ; 

Pony, “The Wolf,” pictured drinking from 
a coke bottle ( NEwsweEEk, Sept. 4): Caption 
is Pepsi slogan. Better would have been “The 





Acme 


The Wolf: Drink’s a drink for a’ that 


Pause That Refreshes” since pony is down- 
ing Coca-Cola. Ah! Tsc! Shh! 


D. Epwarps 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The writer insists the caption, “Aah—that 


really hits the spot,” came from an over- 
sloganed subconscious. 


@ For a moment I thought “The Wolf” was 
Rosie, donkey mascot of recently closed 
Hicks Field in Fort Worth, Texas. Rosie 
amused many classes of primary cadets of 
the Army Air Corps, drinking cokes and 
orange pop, and is said to have chewed 
cigarettes. 

Hicks legend has it that a couple of 
washed-out cadets, attempting to revive 
their own downcast spirits, once lured Rosie 
into a barracks with a bottle of whisky. She 
downed it and proceeded to demolish several 
bunks and tables. Whereupon she passed out 
cold and had to be lugged out to sleep it off. 
Rosie now is stooging for the cadets at the 
primary school in Bonham, Texas. 


Lt. Paut J. KEENAN 
Hendricks Field, Fla. 


Is Arp Art? 

As one of those much disturbed over 
Emily Genauer’s distorted, and from the 
point of museum administration, _ ill-in- 
formed and unjust article in the July Har- 
per’s Magazine, may I thank you for the con- 
densed but approximately just appraisal 
( NEwswekEK, Sept. 4 issue) of it and of the 
protests it raised, especially of the profes- 
sionally competent one in the Art News’ edi- 
torial column. No museum is perfect. The 
Museum of Modem Art’s chief virtue has 
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F you haven’t read or heard about 
‘J @ this story already, you're going to 

have a difficult time believing it’s 
true. But it is. So true that it put Tug 
McDaniel in the headlines overnight. 


Tug is head-brakeman on one of 
America’s toughest stretches of railroad 
—The Hill. 

You may know “The Hill” as the 
7000-foot Donner Pass over California’s 
high Sierra. Or as that wonderful trip 
through the thick pines and shimmer- 
ing lakes of the Mother Lode country — 
the land that Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte put into books. Nearby is that 
fabulous lake in the sky called Tahoe. 


Railroaders, however, know it as The 
Hill—the famous climb over the Sierra 
Nevada on S. P.’s Overland Route be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, 
America’s first transcontinental line. 


Anyway, it all happened a few months 
ago—I mean all that added up to make 
Tug front page news. Tug wa3 riding in 
the cab of one of our AC type locomo- 


tives (you know, the tremendous ones 
with the cab-in-front) as it thundered 
down the steep Sierra grade with 65 
cars of fighting stuff for MacArthur and 
Nimitz and Stilwell. Ahead was the 
’49er town of Dutch Flat. The time, 
9:55 a.m. 
* * * & 

Between Dutch Flat and Gold Run live 
the Wortells: Raymond, Janet and 19- 
month-old Billie. Only a deep gully 
separates their ‘small shingled cottage 
from the railroad right-of-way. 


Little Billie had been playing all 
morning in the sandbox out in back of 
the house. 


But at about 10 o’clock, Jariet Wor- 
tell made a discovery. Young William 
was not in the sandbox. In fact, he was 
nowhere to be found. 

Two minutes later Janet’s mother 
saw him—across the gully —playing— 
in the very center of the railroad tracks. 
The rest happened so fast that... 


Well, anyway, Janet rushed down the 


orchard, over the railroad fence, and up 
the embankment. But halfway up, she 
heard it—the whistle of the train. She 
didn’t have a chance to make it. 


Yes, it was that train—the one with 
the cab-in-front locomotive. Tug’s. 


And in the cab, three men— Engineer 
Whallon, Fireman Ulrich and Tug Mc- 
Daniel—stared—petrified. The brakes 
screamed. With the tremendous load 
behind, they’d never stop in time. They 
knew that. 


Tug climbed down alongside of the 
cowcatcher . . . Should he climb out on 
it, or jump out in front when they got 
close enough and outrun the train? Yes, 
that’s it. Outrun it, scoop the boy up 
and dive away from the track. Nearer 
and nearer they came... the wheels 
screaming on the rails. . . nearer and 
nearer ... don’t fall, Tug, don’t fall... 
easy now... NOW! 


And out Tug sprinted along the rails 
in front of the oncoming locomotive, 
grabbed the child and dove to the aide. 
The train rolled by. 


* * * * * 


Reporters were on hand bright and 
early the next morning at the McDaniel 
home. Everything was ready—cameras 
and all. Everything, that is, but Tug. 
Tug wasn’t home. Tug was on his way 
back on another run, another S. P. man 
explained. 


‘But,’ one reporter spoke up, “this 
is news. We can’t wait.” 


The answer, we think, typifies the 
attitude of an S. P. man today—or any 
other railroad man for that matter. It 
was: ‘‘Well, sir, those trains can’t wait 
either.”’ 


Just in case you’ve been wondering 
where we got the title of this story— 
that was the first thing Tug said to 
Mrs. Wortell after he had saved Billie. 
“Sorry I was so rough with the boy, 
ma’am.”’ Mrs. Wortell couldn’t say a 
word. 


Everywhere along S.P.’s 15,000 miles of 
line the war trains are rolling. Look at 
the map and you'll see why S.P. is one 
of America’s most strategic railroads. 


























The friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market Street, San Francisco 











IF YOUR BOY wears flight-crew wings on his 
chest ...or the ground-crew wing insignia on his 
shoulder ... you can be certain that his batting 
average on this quiz would be 100 per cent. Before 
you look at the answers (lower right corner), read 
the captions under these nine pictures and see how 
many of the planes you can identify correctly . . . 





Because it can take off even from a highway or 

s cow pasture, this tiny Consolidated Vultee plane is 

used as a flying ambulance, speeding wounded men from 

jungle clearings to base hospitals. As an observation plane, 

it can hover in the air at very slow speeds, is used as “the 

eyes upstairs” for our artillery units and for directing tanks 
in action. Can you name the plane? 





3 Shuttling military supplies and personnel around 
w the world, this cargo-carrying version of the famous 
Consolidated Vultee long-range bomber has flown from 
California to Australia and back in only 95 hours and 20 
minutes . . . flies regularly from the U. S. to India . . . and 
over ““The Hump” to China. What is its name? 


" QUESTIONS . everyone wise 








This 4-engine, long-range Consolidated Vultee 

a bomber has made many a newspaper headline. It has 

bombed Axis targets from Berlin to Truk . . . was the first 

to strike at the Ploesti oil fields . . . has blasted that and. 

other vital targets again and again. Can you identify this 
ocean-spanning heavy bomber? 





With its crew of 10 men, this huge 4-engine Con- . 

s solidated Vultee patrol bomber has played an important 

role for the U. S. Navy. As spacious as a railroad car, it can 

carry a 15-ton cargo, has a galley and sleeping quarters for 

its crew, can'stay aloft more than a whole day at a time. 
Do you know this plane? 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT } 








boy wears Wings 





H Tracking down the German battleship, Bismarck, was 
a only one illustrious episode in the war history of this 
famous twin-engine Consolidated Vultee patrol bomber. It 
has also doubled as a torpedo plane, cargo carrier,.an air- 
crew rescue plane, and even as a dive bomber! Can you 
name it? 





The Japs, especially, can attest to the deadly accuracy 

a of this hard-hitting Consolidated Vultee dive bomber. 
Unique hydraulic brake flaps on the wings enable the pilot 
to aim his bombs with amazing precision control during the 
dive. What is the name of this plane? 


‘ 





| Your boy — like most of today’s military pilots — 
s probably received his basic flight training in this Con- 
solidated Vultee two-seater. Its power, flying characteris- 
tics, and general behavior aided him in graduating to the 
advanced type of plane he is flying today. What is this basic 
trainer’s name? . . 


San Diego, Calif. 





This one may stump you. It is a high-gull winged 

= monoplane, designed and built by Consolidated Vultee. 

It is used for teaching British Royal Navy fliers, operating 
from aircraft carriers, how to navigate. Can you name it? 





9 Born of war—peacetime transport tomorrow. 
a Someday you may be one of 48 passengers who will fly 
nonstop from the U. S. to Britain, or across the Pacific, in 
the luxury version of this new Consolidated Vultee air 
transport. Do you know the name of this new airliner? 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is the world’s 
largest builder of airplanes. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 











ANSWERS: All nine of these planes were designed, developed 
and built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
Their names: 1—Flying Jeep. 2—Liberator bomber. 
3— Liberator Express transport plane. 4— Coronado 
patrol bomber. 5—Catalina patrol bomber. 6—Vengeance 
dive bomber. 7 — Valiant basic trainer. 8 —Reliant 
navigational trainer. 9—Liberator Liner. 


New Orleans, La. Dearborn, Mich. 


Vultee Field, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Allentown, Pa. 
Fairfield, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Tucson, Ariz. Wayne, Mich. Miami, Fla. 

Fort Worth, Texas Member, Aircraft War Production Council 





to idle gossip, just remember that 


the BIG name in belts is PARIS 


Any belt will hold up your trousers, but 
your Paris Belt will look better—weor 
longer—satisfy you more. The biggest 
name in belts is the biggest valve in 
belts—Buy Paris—a tradition in fine 
leather styling. The Belts illustrated ore: 


@ Top: MB446—$1.50—1 in. width, 
all elastic. Club stripe with London Tan 


pigskin trim, Leather covered buckle. 


@ Bottom: MB474— $1.50 —Genvine 
cowhide with high Aniline finish. Sad- 
die stitched for extra weor and extra 
beauty. Fine leather covered buckle. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY « Chicago « 
New York + Los Angeles... Makers of 
Paris Garters and Paris Suspenders. 
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been its exploration of new movements, by 
no means sure things always when the mu- 
seum first took them up, though later they 
often became so because of its scholarly 
examination of them. Such unaccustomed 
daring implies the courage to make errors. 
Its services to the cause of tolerance for 





Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
Bought in the ’30s for around $60, this 
Arp relief should now fetch $300-$400 


new art forms have been of inestimable value 
to American art growth throughout the 
country. 

Its virtues and accomplishment must be 
credited in large measure to Alfred Barr, 
who as the fantastic villain of Miss Genauer’s 
piece is unrecognizable to all of us who 
know him, his taste, and his work. 


Grace L. McCann Morey 
Director 
San Francisco Museum of Art 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The photographs which you chose for re- 
production pointed up the entire issue. The 
public will decide, in the final analysis, 
whether the Museum of Modern Art is ful- 
filling its public obligations. I think it 
healthy that museums’ activities be exposed 
to analysis by competent and dispassionate 
critics as was done by The New York World- 
Telegram’s critic, whose reputation for fair- 
ness is question. Because of your 
circulation this whole discussion has now 
been put in the public domain rather than in 
the small confines of the official art world. 


MEyYeErR HALPERN 
New York City 


@ The “amorphous sculptures by Hans Arp” 
have already influenced posters, window dis- 
plays, architecture, furniture, and garden 
design in almost every continent. The tech- 
nical devices of the surrealists have become 
almost a commonplace in many recent ad- 
vertisements. 


M/Scr. Jounn B. Younc 








PARIS BELTS 


i “Tops” for your trousers ein nlginct 


Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 


* @ You failed to state that the museum ex- 
plained it had so many Arps, etc., because 
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ALL BRANCHES of our fighting forces and our Allies must receive “Prestone” anti- 


- freeze in sufficient quantities before the civilian is served. 

Me It takes millions of gallons of “Prestone” anti-freeze to fill these needs. Civil- 
- ians, as a result, are drawing their supply of “Prestone” anti-freeze this fall from a 
, ' curtailed supply. 

's The War Production Board, assisted by the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory 


Committee, has worked out a state allocation distribution plan for all types of anti- 
freeze this year. Under this arrangement, there should be an ample supply of 
anti-freeze to go around. There may be many localities, however, which can’t get 
all the “Prestone” brand anti-freeze they require. 

One shot of “Prestone” anti-freeze lasts all winter. It won’t 
evaporate, boil away, or lose effectiveness through “foaming.” 






e- Meo: 

he Protects against rust and corrosion. 

is, 

11- NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 
it Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 






° The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and “‘Prestone” wen 


> 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. Siicine pick PRESTON F 
: ¢ ih) ANTI FREEZE ~# 


* 
% 
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...YOU'RE SAFE. AND YOU KNOW IT WITH "==" 


PRESTONEZ2 














HELP SHORTEN THE WAR...BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 


TOMORROW... 
Tomorrow, lamps and light will 
serve America in new ways, new 
forms, new places. Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps in new shapes and 
colors, along with new techniques 
in lighting, will open up a whole 
new field of decoration and display © 
for the store owner. And Westing- 
house Sterilamps—already widely 
applied by laboratories and food 
and drug manufacturers to reduce 
contamination from air-borne bac- 
teria — will be used in homes, 
schools and public buildings to 
lessen the risk of infection and help 
bring safer, more healthful living. 


‘ 








 ¥ Cool, soft, eye-easy light from Westinghouse Mazdx 






Fluorescent lamps enables these four inspectors to scan _ 
millions of gleaming white pieces of gum in a day. And 
with See-ability to aid their search for blemishes or 






defects, not one in a hundred thousand pieces gets by! 


THESE EYES '  See-ability helps workers do a better job—faster, more 


efficiently. Under See-ability conditions, mistakes are 
2288288 2888888288282 8228 


fewer, accidents reduced, materials saved, inspection 


sveeded. And See-ability is welcomed by employees, too. 


y 
[Beeee es eeeeeee = @ 


For it lessens eye-atieia and fatigue, promotes 
must watch 


health and well-being. Whether you are modernizing 


existing installations or planning new ones, be sure to 


a parade of 
millions 


take advantage of See-ability with bright, long-lasting . 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. For practical help in your 








light-planning, consult your local Power Company or 
Westingnouse Distributor. Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEF -ABILITY 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS JOHN CHARLES THOMAS e SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C., 
TED MALONE « MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, 10:15 EWT., BLUE NETWORK 


“WHEN YOU MUST TRAVEL 


REMEMBER THIS!’’ 
says Roger W. Babson 


Noted Economist 


* 43 thousands of hotelmen from coast to coast have 
been accommodating millions of service men and ser- 
vice women under the most trying conditions. They’ve 
been short of manpower, materials and replacements 
almost since Pearl Harbor; neverthcless they have 
turned in a good job. You can help them as well as the 
men and women in uniform by following these simple 
rules when you travel: (1) make reservations well in 
advance; (2) clearly specify your requirements and 
time of arrival; (3) cancel reservations if your plans 
change. This will make an otherwise “wasted” hotel 
room available for those in the services or for civilians 
traveling on urgent war business.” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create 2 
better understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, 
Frank L. Andrews, President 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bothrooms they're ultra-violet rayed! 





2500 Rooms from $3.85 
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it bought them very reasonably—some for 
$8. 


Chicago, IIl- 


Some Arps and Ernsts which the Museum 
of Modern Art acquired in the 1980s for 
their artistic and historical interest were 
bought cheaply: $750 for three oils and eight 
other works by Ernst, $282 for eight Arps. 
An Arp from this group, such as the relief 
“Two Heads” reproduced on p.ze 14, should 
now bring around $300 to $400. 


CorELaAnp C. Burc 


Pome 


Note of Praise 

Let me compliment your music section. 
It keeps the music lover well informed about 
the latest trends and is our main source for 
current events in my classes. 


Lee S. KEpINc 
Director of Music 
Lamar High School 
Houston, Texas 


Poona 


$1,000 on Coveleskie 


In John ‘Larduer’s article ( NEWsweex, 
Aug. 21), one paragraph raises a question: 


- Was the delegation of miners to whom he 


refers from Shamokin, Pa.? If they were, I 
wonder if they were so much World Series- 
minded in their betting as they were Cove- 
leskie-minded? I was just a boy at that 
time, but I clearly remember the home- 
coming fete which was held for Stanley 
Coveleskie, that outstanding Shamokinite, 
who proved to be instrumental in Cleve- 
land’s great victory. 


Cuas. D. RopENBERGER, B.D. 

Minister 

First Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Carlisle, Pa. 


History does not record the home town of 
the half-dozen Pennsylvania miners who 
journeyed to New York in 1920 to bet $1,000 
on Cleveland, but Mr. Lardner agrees it is 
likely they were backing Coveleskie, the 
pride of the Poles and the pitching hero of 
the series. 


VD Film 

In your issue of Sept. 18, you incorrectly 
state “the Public Health Service withdrew 
an educational film on venereal disease when 
the Legion of Decency objected . . .” On the 
contrary, the Public Health Service released 
the film [entitled] “To the People of the 
United States” produced by Walter Wanger, 
to all state health departments for any type 
of distribution each desired. The film is 
being widely exhibited under these Federal- 





state auspices. 


THoMas PaRRAN 
Surgeon General 


United States Public Health Service 
Bethesda, Md. 


The Surgeon General is correct: NEws- 
wEEK should have said “withdrew from mass 
circulation.” On March 16, 1944, Dr. Parran 
wrote Mr. Wanger explaining that “in my 
view of opposition from the Legion and 
from within the ranks of the motion-picture 
industry and other important groups, it 
would not be wise for the Public Health 
Service to sponsor national theatrical release 
of this film.” 


~ 






















DOW PRODUCTS FOR 
BETTER PACKAGING INCLUDE: 


Purchases you make are often wrapped in neat and 
tidy packages. But the article you carry away 
under your arm has not been packaged, but merely 
wrapped. 


This distinction is important, for today there is a 
vast difference between packaging and wrapping. 
Packaging is an engineering development, involving 
fine calculations, blue print planning and the use of 
new and specially developed materials . . . a scien- 
tific advance providing long-lasting protection for 
goods that must be shipped to the four quarters of 
the world or face months of vigorous handling on 
thousands of the nation’s store counters. 


Among new packaging materials is Saran Film. 
This soft, transparent film was developed by Dow 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, mivtanp, micHiGAN 


New York + Boston « Philadelphia *« Washington + Cleveland + Detroit * Chicago 


St. Louis * Houston ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle 











to “keep moisture in its place’ —inside the package 
—or outside—as you wish. Three times more effec- 
tive than the next best comparable material .. . 
tough and flexible... Saran Film protects precision 
metal parts from corrosion, will add freshness and 
appeal to many products. 


Many packages call for rigid transparent plastic 
materials. As a visual and protective aid for cos- 
metics, flowers and other delicate products, Ethocel 
Sheeting served you well in prewar packaging. Its 
fresh sales appeal, resistance to handling, shelf-wear 
and temperature extremes predict even broader 
uses for many products yet to appear. 


But even film and sheet could not answer the latest 
wartime packaging problem. So Dow developed ~ 


sm FACKAGED 


os WRAPPED? 


Siripcoat—a plastic ‘‘skin” used in the shipment 
a nd storage of metal parts and assemblies. Complete 
protection against corrosion and rough handling is 
povided by dipping in a hot melt which cools 
astantly and is easily removed by stripping. With 
Biripcoat, you merely “Dip it—Ship it—Strip it.” 


F You'll likely meet these materials soon—each work- 
ing in its field to guarantee the quality and perfec- 
tion of the product you buy. 


PLASTICS 












How to handle two jobs...from an easy chair 


This one: Be a stay-at-home week-ender—that’s one really 
worthwhile job you can handle from an easy chair. Our 
railroads are heavily burdened, overworked—help a 
soldier get a seat by taking no unnecessary train trips. 


= And this one: To make the pleasant task of resting even 
pleasanter we suggest a zestful IMPERIAL Manhattan. You will 
find that IMPERIAL has a mellowness, a genial flavor that is 
really enjoyable. For this famed blend is actually “‘velveted’””— 
which gives it a distinguished smoothness, an extra good- 
ness. A goodness that has made IMPERIAL one of America’s 
most-wanted whiskies. 


IMPERIAL tre 


000. u. 8. Fas. 078 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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The Cover—Here are typical 
German youths, standing with 
truculent bearing before S sroup 
of their elders. How we shall 














04, Lord Vansittart 
y Thompson give 
their contrasting solutions. (Eu- 
ropean photo) 






even weeks ago we pub- many senators, congressmen, , business 
lished a debate be- leaders, and educators. Extracts from the 
tween Walter Lippmann debate were broadcast by the Office of 
and Sumner Welles on the War Information in 26 languages to 
role to be played by the every corner of the world. 
smaller nations in the ini- 
tial stages of world peace. In the seven weeks which have 
It was eminently successful in its object of lapsed since we published this feature, 
focusing public attention on one of the Paris, Belgium, and part of the Nether- 
most important problems of the imme- lands have been liberated and Allied 
diate future, bringing us letters from armor is battering at Germany. The day 
opinion-forming people all over the coun- of victory in Europe is approaching and 
tty—from the governors of fifteen states, postwar problems gather urgency—for on 






‘exponent of the 
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their final solution rests the security of 
Europe and the world for generations to 
come. 


With puouc opinion at wide vari- 
ance on what is perhaps the most press- 
ing postwar problem—the treatment to be 
accorded the defeated German people as 
a whole—NEwsweEEK, in this issue, brings 
you in Postwar Horizons the opinions of 
two persons who are considered outstand- 
ing exponents of the opposing viewpoints 
on this question—Dorothy Thompson and 
Lord Vansittart. ; 


Lord Vansittart (nicknamed “Ma- 
chiavelli and Soda” in the British Foreign 
Office) is the chief 


doctrine now la- 
beled “Vansittart- 
ism,” holding the 
German people as 
well as the Nazi 
party leaders re- 
sponsible for the 
war and its ex- 
cesses. He shaped much of Britain’s for- 
eign policy from 1930 to 1938, when his 
violent anti-appeasement stand so irri- 
tated Neville Chamberlain that he was 
“kicked upstairs” to the post of Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser to the Foreign Secre- 
tary. 





Lord Vansittart’s clear and con- 
cise statement of his views, beginning 
on page 104, indicates that the popular 
conception of “Vansittartism” as a pro- 
gram virtually to exterminate the German 
people is in error. 


Dorothy Thompson is one of 
America’s leading woman journalists and 
a national commentator on the Blue Net- 
work. Her column, “On the Record,” ap- 
pears in 125 American and foreign 
newspapers with a total circulation ex- 
ceeding 10,000,000. She has long inter- 
ested herself in Germany and German 
problems. Her early career was a sensa- 
tional one as correspondent in Central 
Europe. From 1924 to 1928 from Berlin 
she headed the Central European sérvice 
for The Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
The New York Evening Post. She was an 
early and outspoken anti-Nazi and in 
1934 was expelled from the. Reich on 
Hitler’s orders. ' 


The publication of these articles 


is an important demonstration of the: 


NEWSWEEK concept—a belief that news 
coverage alone is not sufficient—that the 
signed opinions of outstanding authori- 
ties are indispensable to the understand- 
ing of today’s important and complex 
problems. 
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Mr. Friendly leaned his ladder against the air 
. .. laid a row of imaginary bricks neatly in the 
air . .. and then stood back calmly survey- 
ing the air. 

“Nice wall,” he said. We didn’t want to 
hurt his feelings, so we nodded politely. 

- Then he packed his materials in the car . .. waved and 
drove off. 

Time passed . . . and we'd forgotten all about the inci- 
dent . . . when one day a blow-out sent us skidding into 
another car and a law suit that made my hair stand on end! 

“There go our savings . . . our home!” wailed the little 
woman. And for a while it looked as though she were right. 





Mr. Friendly and the 
Invisible Wall... 


Then Mr. Friendly walked up wearing a smile that went 
around his face twice with a grin left over. 

“Why look so glum?” he said. “Have you forgotten the 
wall>” He pointed at the air. 

“Your American Mutual insurance,” he said, “is an in- 
visible wall that protects your home .:. . it guards you 
against law suits, doctor bills, repair bills. You haven't a 
thing to worry about.” ; 

“Tell your friends about these American Mutual walls,” 
he concluded. “A house is kinda bare without one!” 

‘Free... send for a copy of American Mutual's new All 
American Plan ... and wall yourself in from the expense 
and grief of accidents, fires, theft and other troubles. 








You decide for yourself... . You make up your own mind what insurance you need, 
what you want, with American Mutual’s new All American Plan. Send for your free 
copy today. ... And remember, when you insure with American Mutual, you join two 
mnaltio ion other American families. Enjoy complete protection of your 5 

and income. Get the benefit of 56 years’ experience, oldest in the field. And you enjoy 
the eee to save through American Mutual dividends, which have never been 
less than 20%. Send for your All American Plan. No obligation. Write today. Dept. 
A-35, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





property, 


ILITY INGURANGE COMPANY 


AM ERI CAN M UTUAL ...the first American liability insurance company ,, aoercnn TUM 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The Navy is quietly forcing Washing- 
ton lobbyists to take smaller commissions 
from ‘their firms on naval contracts 
through threats of cancellations . . . The 
National Mediation Board, first agency 
to reveal its postwar plans to the Byrd 
committee, claims it will need more, not 
fewer employes . . . Administration of- 
ficials would like to see more Lend-Lease 
aid extended to France and other liber- 
ated countries so that their armies can 
be equipped and trained to police Ger- 
many after the war . . . Diplomatic insid- 
ers say the sudden departure of Brazil- 
ian Ambassador Carlos Martins for Rio 
was prompted by the fact he’s being 
considered as Foreign Minister to re- 
place Oswaldo Aranha, who resigned in 
August. 


OWI Dilemma 


Sensitive to charges that it’s politically 
partisan, the OWI faced a ticklish dilem- 
ma when enemy and other foreign reac- 
tion to major Presidential campaign 
speeches began coming in. To forestall 
any charge of bias, agency officials que- 
ried all users of their foreign-news-service 
wire on whether they wanted complete 
textual transmission of political com- 
ment, without any interpolation of OWI 
editorial analysis, or total elimination of 
reaction from abroad. The recipients vot- 
ed overwhelmingly for the former, thus 
relieving the OWI of the responsibility 
of exercising selective judgment. 


State Department Aid 


The OWI, which once suffered from 
lack of liaison with the State Department, 
recently hurried to the department’s aid 
after Washington recognized the inde- 
pendence of Syria and Lebanon by ap- 
pointing envoys. This action annoyed 
some Frenchmen who have not recon- 
ciled themselves to losing control over 
the two countries mandated to them un- 
der the League of Nations. French 
spokesmen argued, in their criticism, 

at the U.S. shouldn’t recognize the 
current Near Eastern governments as 
“representative” while jWhcing to recog- 
nize thé present de Gaulle group on the 
poonce of being “nonrepresentative.” 

e OWI answered these charges with 


intensified broadcasts recalling that it 
was de Gaulle who proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Syria and Lebanon in 1941. 


Political Straws 


The Senate Campaign Expenditures 
Committee will drop the inquiry prompt- 
ed by Senator Nye’s charges that Senator 
Langer and Joseph B. Keenan, a former 
Assistant Attorney General, offered to 
raise $110,000 to get a disabled veteran 
to run against Nye in North Dakota... 
But the committee will soon issue a re- 
port condemning laxity in observing Ar- 
kansas’s primary-election laws and point- 
ing out loopholes in the laws themselves 
..- Missouri's Democratic chairman, Dick 
Nacey, is slated to succeed Sen. Truman 
if the Democrats win the Presidential 
election and carry that state. 


China Mines 


Details can now be disclosed about one 
of the new Allied secret weapons: anti- 
personnel and antitank minés made of 
glass and china. The U.S.-made mines, 
like the wooden-cased ones which the 
Germans first used in Italy, cannot be 
located by conventional detectors, which 
are designed for the metal-cased variety. 
Furthermore, china mines can be planted 
as close as 4 feet apart instead of the 
usual 20. In France, they proved excep- 
tionally effective in blowing up artillery 
and tanks. Incidentally, the Germans 
couldn’t hope to duplicate them within 
six months after capturing models intact. 


Neutral Trade Restoration - 


Look for increasing discussion on re- 
storing the trade of neutrals who have 
been held off world markets by blockades 
and shipping shortages. Informal talks 
are already going on among the Allied 
powers. Many Washington experts argue 
that private trade with the neutrals 
should be opened as soon as possible. 
Some British officials have taken the posi- 
tion, however, that the neutrals, if they 
are allowed to jump immediately into 
international commerce, will come out 
ahead of belligerents, whose economy 
has been strained to the breaking point. 
They talk not only of continuing black- 
lists but of restricting exports of ma- 
chinery likely to aid in building up neutral 
industries too quickly, 


National Notes 


Commerce Secretary Jones has been 
told that it will be some time before 
private export trade can be resumed with 


liberated countries; even in North Africa, 
the Army plans to retain control of ship- 
ping for an undetermined period . . . The 
State Department will soon send groups 
of economists to liberated countries to 
look into trade matters; Sidney Mitchell, 
chief of the Liberated Areas Division, 
will head the delegation to France .. . 
Many physically handicapped persons 
who previously fue been denied pilot’s 
licenses may soon be allowed to fly under 
a new CAA plan which makes flight ex- _ 
aminers rather than medical officials the 

judges of applicants’ ability to fly. 





Trends Abroad 


N ationalistic tendencies among Latin- 
American countries are slowing up U. S. 
capital investments there, particularly 
in utilities projects which are usually 
among the first expropriated . . . It’s gen- 
erally overlooked that the Allied libera- 
tion of Luxembourg cost the Nazis a 
major source of steel; the heavy iron- 
ore output was largely worked into fin- 
ished products in 50 blast furnaces and 
seven foundries . . . Incidentally, Allied 
propaganda services are preparing to 
use the 120,000-watt radio Luxembourg, 
one of Europe’s most powerful; the Ger- 
mans left it intact . . . Allied officials are 
not so fearful of the escape of Hitler et al 
to neutral territory as they are of war 
criminals who will be harder to identify. 


Franco’s ‘Appeaser’ RoJe 


Hardly a week now passes that Spain 
doesn’t make some new pro-Allied ges- 
ture. The latest was Generalissimo Fran- 
co’s order to the Spanish press to print 
Russian war communiqués and to refer to 
the Russians as “Allies” of Great Britain 
and the U. S. rather than as “those Com- 
munist fiends.” Recently, Foreign Minis- 
ter Lequerica gathered the diplomatic 
representatives of the governments-in- 
exile and assured them of Spain’s desire 
to maintain friendly relations. He also in- 
formed the U.S. and British Ambassa- 
dors that diplomatic missions of puppet 
governments, such as those of slows ia 
and Croatia, would be sent home shortly. 


Polish Relief Contest — 


The Russian-sponsored Polish National 
Liberation Committee created a minor 
sensation at the recent UNRRA confer- 
ence by requesting immediate relief in 
Poland. The specifications were almost 
identical with : sent six months ear- 
lier by the London Polish Government 
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except for an added ’item of 4,500,000 
pocket handkerchiefs and 30,000,000 
razor blades which, they said, were badly 


needed in Western Poland. After hasty ( 


consultation with the U.S. and Britis 
delegations, Director Lehman _ replied 
that Polish requirements had been in 
UNRRA hands for some time and that 
action could begin as soon as the “ap- 
propriate authorities,” presumably Rus- 
sian, gave their consent. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa’s exodus of dollar-a-year men, 
gathering converts in recent weeks, end- 
ed abruptly with the news that the war 
in Europe might continue into 1945... 
The eleven-man policymaking Air Coun- 
cil, primary body controlling the RCAF, 
will be streamlined to four members by 
the year’s end . . . The possibility that 
Canada may operate one or more pro- 
fessional football leagues after the war 
is interesting coaches on both sides of 
the border . . . Maj. George Benoit, one 
of the top men of the Ottawa Wartime 
Information Board, is being sent to the 
=—e Legation in Paris as press at- 
tache. 


‘De Stripete’ 


Alarmed at the treatment being given 
their counterparts in liberated lands, Nor- 
wegians of dubious loyalty, popularly 
referred to as “de stripete” (the striped 
ones), are making desperate but gen- 
erally fruitless efforts to cleanse them- 
selves of their Nazi taint before libera- 
tion overtakes them. Since the patriotic 
i same organizations are closed to 
such last-minute converts, some have 
started independent “anti-Nazi” groups. 
A few have even begun to publish their 
own clandestine newspapers. “De Strip- 
ete,” not to be confused with all-out 
_Quislings, also have been given a more 
humorous designation. It’s “The Row- 
ers’ Club,” taken from the expression 
“a ro seg i land,” meaning “to row 
ashore,” the Norwegian equivalent of “to 
jump on the bandwagon. 


GI's in Paris 

French women now ask GI’s for fash- 
ion magazines from the U.S. and even 
cajole the talented into sketching the dress 
styles remembered from home . . . There’s 
such a shoe shortage that soldiers have 
discovered_they can get most anything 
they want for a pair of Army castoffs 
. » . Some GI’s report that three packs of 
U.S. cigarettes can be traded for a bot- 
tle of Chanel No. 5... French children 
like chocolate even more than chewing 
gum; Pony, pre so hungry for the candy 

at they'll wake up sleeping soldiers to 
beg for it. 


Foreign Notes 

Hjalmar J. Procopé, former Finnish 
Minister to Washington, is telling his 
countrymen to expect no help from the 






U.S.; Secretary’ Hull, he « says, is un- 
friendly to Finland . . . It can now be 


disclosed that’ clandestine showings of. 


OWI propaganda films were held regular- 
ly under German noses in five occupied 
countries for a year before liberation ... 


’ The U.S. economic mission to Cairo will 


study, among other things, methods of 
increasing imports in order to cut living 
costs and combat the black market there. 





French Wines 


From liquor-trade officials comes veri- 
fication of the report (Periscope, Feb. 
14) that abundant stocks of fine wines, 


‘champagnes, and brandies escaped Nazi 


looting and destruction in France. They 
exist because 1941 and 1948 were good 
vintage years and because French peas- 


ants, under difficult circumstances, con- 


tinued to care for the vineyards, con- 
cealed large supplies from the Germans, 
and delayed deliveries; but the trade 
spokesmen add that little wine can be 
exported soon. As reasons they cite de- 
struction of the French transport system, 
overcrowded ports, and a shortage of 
shipping —. There’s also a lack of 
bottles and stoppers. 


Motor Planning 


The Fisher brothers are rumored to be 
buying heavily into American Airlines, 
looking to establishment of a global air- 
way with their own manufacturing and 
repair plants (see page 73) .. . Ford is 
currently block-testing a five-cylinder in- 
line engine which presumably will power 
his postwar $500 automobile . . . Auto- 
industry thinking on postwar demand and 
production: Average sem savings 
per family have tripled since 1989—the- 
oretically enough to finance 178,000,000 
passenger cars, but the most optimistic 
estimates ‘are for: an accumulated gain 
of 9,250,000 cars in the first five years 
after reconversion. 


Freight Rate Restoration 


Expect the railroads to seek restoration 
of freight-rate increases when the mat- 
ter comes up reconsideration within 
the next few weeks. Originally granted 
in March 1942 to offset the cost of work- 
ers’ wage boosts, the increases were tem- 
porarily suspended a year later at the 
suggestion of price-fixing authorities as 
part of the anti-inflation program. Since 
then suspénsion has been extended twice 
for six-month periods without objection 
from the roads. However, earnings now 
are steadily declining from their 1948 

ak levels and another wage rise has 
mod granted in the interval. 


Business Footnotes 


So acute is the shortage that OPA of- 
ficials may put butter under separate ra- 
woes 4 designating some spare cou- 
pons for butter only . . . Schenley has 


rat 
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contracted with several South “American 


governments for delivery of penicillin as 
soon as production can get under way, 
thereby stealing a march on pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers already making the 
drug .. . Aero Digest in its forthcoming 
issue will feature American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corp.’s new aircraft fire-extin- 
guishing system; electrically controlled 
and operated, it’s claimed to be equally 
efficient at extremely high and low alti- 
tudes and temperatures and, in addition, 
effects a 50% saving in the weight of 
the fire-control system. 





Miscellany 


Some press observers think The New 
York Times’s current experiments in radio 
facsimile transmission indicate plans for 
a national newspaper, published simulta- 
neously in several large cities . . . A vol- 
ume of selected Krazy Kat comic strips 
with a biographical sketch of the late 
George Herriman, the Kat’s creator, by 
e. e. cummings is scheduled for early 
1945 publication by Henry Holt... The 
Army is distributing prints of “The Great 
Dictator,” Charlie Chaplin’s satire on 
Hitler, in all liberated countries; because 
it is mostly pantomime, there’s little Jan- 
guage difficulty. 


RKO-Soyuzintorkino Deal 


In Hollywood’s current scramble for 
the postwar foreign film market, .RKO 
has outsprinted the other studios by sign- 
ing a two-year contract with Soyuzintor- 
kino (Soviet Movie Trust). Under the 
deal, RKO will distribute, in the United 
States and elsewhere as agreed upon by 
the trust, a yearly minimum of five Sovi- 
et films purchased .at $50,000 each. In 
return for every Russian picture the U. S. 
studio handles, Soyuzintorkino will pur- 
chase an RKO movie at the same price 
for distribution within the U.S.S.R. To 
facilitate these business details, a new 
corporation soon will be set up with RKO 
and the Russian film trust each holding a 
50% interest. The Soviet Union’s deter- 
mination to cut its own slice.of the world 
film market is seen in the trust’s refusal 
to name RKO as sole global distributor 
of Russian films. 


Radio Lines o 
Sponsors can buy the broadcasting 
rights to the Army-Navy football game, 
expected to be the season’s top spectacle, 
for $50,000, which will go to the services’ 
relief organizations . . . To bolster pro- 
am standards while they hold the upper 
and, owing to the dearth of network 
time, the chains are taking a stronger 
stand against large advertising agencies 
which take options on choice time and 
then fill it with inferior shows . . . De- 
spite the violent antipathy of certain pub- 
lishers toward radio, look for daily news- 
papers to give it more space as soon as 
WPB paper restrictions ease up. 














Beware Welfare Governments - 


sx slave state always starts out as a welfare state. It prom- 
ises freedom from worry, want—as many freedoms as you 
wish, except freedom from the State itself. Whenever you are 
wholly dependent on anything, you are a slave to it. Ask the 
Germans, the Fascists, the French of the “Peoples’ Front”. 


- Sure you can have freedom from worry and want—at the 
price of freedom itself. Since time began, “reformers” have 
promised easy plenty, but these reformers, once they have you 
depending on them, always turn into dictators. Even the glib 
reformers don’t promise freedom from work (hours in Ger- 
many went up to 60 a week) and the strange fact they hope 
you'll forget is this: If you and I and everyone work and work 
efficzently, we automatically have freedom from worry and 
want, without loss of our personal freedom. 


Efficient work by everyone lowers all costs. Lower costs 
mean more people can buy what you and I make. The more 


people who buy, the greater the demand, and the more work 


for all of us. It is as simple as that, and it is the only way to 
freedom and plenty. 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, 
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The fast-moving train of war events has just passed two “cau- 
tion” signs with méaning for every U.S. family. One was the 
retreat of the British Red Devils at Arnhem—it set back for 
weeks or months the day of victory in Europe. The second was 
the close of the first phase of the Dumbarton Oaks conference— 
lacking full agreement, it underlines the difficulties of peace 
making. 


With the Arnhem withdrawal came the end ‘of Eisenhower's 
last chance to dash quickly around and behind the Siegfried 
Line and envelop German armies in a great war of movement. 
The flanks of the West Wall now are sealed. Victory depends on 
the Allies’ ability to blast their way through—which is costlier 
and takes longer. 


Victory in 1944 still is a possibility, though fainter today than 
two weeks ago. The job ahead: through harbors and over roads 
and rails bombed for months, to build up on the German 
border the overwhelming superiority of men and guns needed to 
penetrate miles of forts. And the Nazis in them are not second- 
rate; they are tops. 


This effort to crush the main dihensne of the Reich will be made 


this fall. Its success in bringing early victory depends, in large- 


measure, on the weight of the Russian blow aimed from the east. 


In home-front terms this means: More replacements, via the 
draft, continued high-level war production, delayed (in most 
cases) civilian production, overtime hours at factories and farms, 
and continued restrictions and controls. 


On the Pacific side waits Japan, rich in manpower, bloated with 
stolen reserves of war materials, reinforced with new and better 
. weapons, and fighting on relatively short supply lines. Her basic 
strategy is to make the war long and costly, to force “soft” 
Americans to give up before total victory. = 


These factors don’t minimize the great gains in Europe, in the 
Pacific, and at Dumbarton Oaks. But they drive home the mean- 


ing of military leaders when they say: “It’s a long, hard fight 
ahead.” 


The principal result of the Roosevelt-Dewey verbal duel was to 
rouse party workers. On that, both camps agree. Roosevelt sup- 
porters believe that F.D.R. stands to gain most: his grass-roots 
and sidewalk Democrats are the more apathetic. Politicians dis- 
pute the relative vote-getting qualities of both speeches. 


The labor press stays pro-Roosevelt. The latest straw is a Fed- 
erated Press survey of 189 labor newspapers—both AFL, and 
ClIO—showing only one (from Kansas) for the GOP candidate. 
John L. Lewis’s UMW journal obviously was not asked. 


The inflation spiral is due for another twist upward. That sums 
up the wage-price situation now coming to a head. 


The revision of the Little Steel formula, generally expected, will 
occur. After that, the best authorities lay out this probable pat- 
tern of events: A log jam of cases before the WLB will be cut 
free. It will authorize wage increases to the limit. Strong up- 


ward pressure on prices will follow. The OPA will have to ac- 
commodate with higher ceilings. 


The economic justification advanced for this course runs along 
these lines: Confidential government studies, disputed though 
they may be, show that prices have outrun wages. Moreover, 
with V-E Day cutbacks,.the work. week will drop to 40 hours in 
most cases, reducing take-home pay. Increases granted now will 
be written into wage contracts, helping to prop up purchasing 
power in the event of a postwar slump. 


The Administration’s offensive against cartels in the postwar 
period is shaping up as a drive to counteract possible private 
commercial efforts to defeat the theory of world abundance. 
Plentiful supplies flowing freely from nation to nation are held 
to be the economic foundation for a long peace. 


Cartels would be eliminated, if possible. But officials are fully 
conscious of the fact that cartels are deeply entrenched in the 
European economy. Their methods are accepted ways of doing 
business, unhampered by any antimonopoly tradition such as 
exists here. Second best, therefore, and a result more likely to 
materialize, would be to bring cartels under public control. 


The methods of control still are in the hazy planning stage. The 
strong presumption, however, is that cartels would be re- 
quired to show their international agreements to individual 
governments or to one of the world agencies created after 


.the peace. Then .a guard could be kept against restrictive 


clauses. Limited cartel participation by U. S. firms would 


be permitted, something like that now allowed under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. 


Congress forged an antimonopoly weapon for the American 
press when it quietly went on record against international dis- 
crimination on news sources, distribution, rates, and charges. 


A-world agreement to that end probably won't be reached in 
the reasonable future but overseas reporters, who for-years have 
competed against favored government-owned press services, 
now have for the first time a U.S. policy—backed by the State 
Department—to stand behind demands for equal treatment. 


Tough U. S. attitude toward Argentina, regarded officially here 
as nipping a budding Nazi-like regime, is viewed by Argentine’s 
neighbors with some qualms on the theory that it might some 
day be turned upon them. Latin Americans also complain that 
Hull left them on the outside jn arranging the Dumbarton Oaks 
peace mechanism.  ., ‘ 

Underlying this disturbing current is. the change in the nature 
‘of hemisphere problems as the war develops. The end of hostili- 
ties near the shores of the Americas has brought domestic prob- 
lems to the fore—consumer shortages, inflation, etc. In addition, 
restless out-of-power political groups move to seize control of 
governments. —~ ererenenen 


A sharp tussle over immigration policy is edging into the lime- 
light as a postwar puzzler for Congress. A group seeking to let 
down the bars for Koreans, Hindus, and others, as was done for 
the Chinese, is opposed by advocates of tighter restrictions. 
Seasoned officials note a long-range trend toward higher barriers 
and think Congress’s answer will follow that line. 


‘ 











A CELANESE SYNTHETIC YARN 


FOR STRENGTH WITH LIGHTNESS 


Ever higher standards of beauty, comfort, and utility are 
behind the textile industry's growing demand for stronger, 
yet lighter materials — likewise a recognition of the virtually 
unlimited possibilities of synthetics. A dramatic develop- 
ment in this field is the new Celanese yarn, Fortisan — the 
world’s strongest textile yarn. 

The strength of Fortisan is astonishing—but no more so 
than its lightness and resistance to stretch. Try to tear a piece 
of Fortisan such as is now used for military fl@re parachutes! 
Toss a piéce of Fortisan in the air, it floats gently down. 

The possibilities of Fortisan after the war are many and 
applications calling for great strength. Why not look into 
the advantages of this important new synthetic textile now 
... with an eye fo speeding your reconversion program? 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA... Textiles... Plastics... Chemicals 











PATENT APPLIED FOR 


RELAXATION AND FREEDOM FROM TRAVEL FATIGUE are the gifts of new 
design in this magnificent coach. Reaching new standards of luxury and 
restfuiness in low-priced accommodations, this long-distance coach of 
tomorrow will allow complete relaxation by day and sound sleep af night. 


rue wEW Day-Hde COACH 
CHAISE LOUNGE COMFORT ON WHEELS 
Pullman-Standard’s latest travel innovation 


This new dimension in coach comfort is achieved by superb seating 
facilities designed with low-angle reclining adjustments that support 
the whole body while you relax at full length. For added privacy, 
movable curtains will screen your space from the lights and sounds 
of the rest of the car, while permitting you to read under a focalized 
light without disturbing your neighbor. 


Individual dressing rooms—spacious, modern, and well equipped 
—will eliminate congestion. Unneeded baggage will: be checked 
into a new, out-of-the-way storage compartment to relieve over- 
crowded baggage racks and cluttered aisles. ' 


Care for passenger comfort has also included many unseen engi- 
neering features . . . smoother riding at high speeds, improved brak- 
ing and coupling, healthful air-conditioning, cleanliness en route, 
and sound-deadening. They all add up to a high expression of travel 
pleasure in safe equipment marked with the prestige of Pullman- 


Standard design. % Z é. : 


Soundly engineered and Wesigned, plans for this and many other 

types of advanced postwar railroad equipment are being shown in 

Pullman-Standard’s Engineering and Research exhibit. They demon- , 

strate how amply we are prepared to meet transpeortation’s require- 
q . agai permit ! 
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CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
. World's largest builders of modern streamlined railrood cors 


Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities © 1944, PS.C.M.Co 
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Date of Victory Over Germany 
- _ Hinges on New Break-Through 


Nazis Must Hold Everywhere 
to Avoid Defeat Before Winter; 
Greatest Danger in West 


Many persons of the highest technical 
attainments, knowledge, and responsibility, 
have good hopes that it will all be over by 
the end of 1944. On the other hand, no one 
—certainly not I—can guarantee that several 
months of 1945 may not be required. 


Thus Prime Minister Churchill an- 
swered the most persistent question of the 
Allied peoples: When will the war with 
Germany end? On the whole, Churchill’s 
cautious statement represented a fair 
summing up of the situation. Both Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery—“per- 
sons of the highest technical attainments” 
~had predicted victory in 1944. On the 
other hand, Gen. Charles de Gaulle last 
week said the Allies might well expect 
the war to continue through the winter. 

The next four to six weeks should tell 
the story. The whole objective of German 
strategy ever since the successful breach- 





ing of the At 

Allied advances in the hope of prolong- 
ing the war through the winter. By 
spring the Nazis hope that either political 
developments or the use of new secret 
nag will again turn the tide in their 
avor. 


Summer Space: But during the next 
few weeks the Germans must hold their 
lines all over Europe about as at present. 
During the summer, they had a good 
deal of leeway. By surrendering territory 
they were able to survive three major 
collapses on three major fronts. One was 
the breakup of the front in Russia: By 
precipitate retreat the Nazis were able 
to stabilize their lines in Central Poland. 
Another was the combined political and 
military fiasco in Rumania: The Nazis 
gave up Rumania and Bulgaria and back- 
tracked into Hungary. 

The most important collapse, of course, 
occurred in France. That not only cost 
the Germans much of Western Europe 
but also, according to Churchill, nearly 
1,000,000° men—around 400,000 killed 
and wounded and 500,000 prisoners—as 
against American casualties of more than 






Captured Red Devils: The war might have been over by November if land forces had been able to re 
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145,000 and a British loss of 90,000. 

Now the Germans are in such a posi- 
tion that another collapse like those of 
the summer will mean the end of the war 
for them. On some of the minor fronts 
they can sell space for time—but not to 
any important degree. Furthermore, as 
a result of Hitler’s strategy, the German 
armies are still widely scattered across the 
ace of Europe. Hence the cumulative 
strain on the Nazis, a fundamental of 
Allied strategy which prevents the enemy 
from accumulating any sizable central 
reserve, continues. ; 


Winter Strain: Of all the Fiihrer’s 
seven fronts (see map, page -30), the 
one in the west represents thes greatest 
immediate danger to the Reich. A real 
break-through anywhere would probably 
end the war. That was the case with the 
Allied thrust through the Netherlands. 
Joseph S. Evans Jr., chief of NEwSwEEK’s 
London bureau, cabled: “If the Arnhem 
venture had succeeded, it’s thought here 
that the war against Germany probably 
would have ended by Nov. 1. Moreover, 
it’s generally conceded that the result of 
the next battle in the west will decide 
whether the war will end this year or 


_last into next spring.” Evans added this 


significant postscript: “The feeling that 
the war may continue is partly condi- 
tioned by a very real fear here of German 
development of their V-12 [the rocket 
bomb].” , 
Because time is so limited the Allies 
undoubtedly intend to mount the great- 
est possible offensive. The first—and 
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As a result of Hitler’s strategy, the German armies are subjected to the 
heavy strain of fighting on seven fronts. 





NEWSWEEK 


possibly the main—phase was opened 
this Monday by the American First Army 
in the Aachen region. The First smashed 
forward in its biggest drive since Nor- 
mandy. The Germans thought the Amer- 
ican Third Army was also ready to 
move. And, in a strategic sense, the 
British Second Army push in Holland 
remained the most dangerous for the 
Wehrmacht. 

The two other sectors of greatest dan- 
ger to the Wehrmacht are in Poland and 
Hungary. In Poland the Russians them- 
selves have indirectly admitted—through 
the Soviet-sponsored Polish regime—that 
the Red Army has: suffered severe casu- 
alties and that there is no immediate 
prospect of taking Warsaw. In Hungary, 
however, the Russians and Rumanians 
may sweep on to Budapest and Vienna 
(see General Fuller's War Tides). 

The other fronts do not have the stra- 
tegic importance of these three major 
theaters. In Italy the Germans can still 
retire to the line of the Alps, although 
they might find it difficult to disengage. 
The Wehrmacht has probably already 
written off the Balkans. In any case the 
new Allied “invasion” of Albania and Yu- 
goslavia and the Greek islands is on an 
extremely small scale (since the Balkan 
front largely represents guerrilla war, it is 
shown on the map by a broken line). In 
the Baltic states, the Germans have, on 
the whole, made a successful withdrawal. 
In Finland, the Nazi divisions seem in a 
position to make‘ good their escape to 
Norway, although they always face the 
possibility of a new Allied landing that 
would cut them off from, Germany. 


Price of a Saliént 
Trap to Catch Nazis in Holland 
Paid For by Red Devils’ Blood . 


The Allied airbome offensive in Hol- 
land ended one night last week when a 
thin line of heroes crossed the Neder Rijn 
near Armhem in small boats. But the op- 
eration as a whole had been 80 per cent 
successful. The attempt to secure the 
Ambhem bridgehead threw such a scare 
into the Germans that they concentrated 
against it their major effort in Holland. 
As a result, they lost the Nijmegen bridge 
across the Waal, 10 miles to the south, 
and allowed the British Second Army to 
cement a great northern salient. 

General Eisenhower’s mighty gamble 
to turn the Rhine and the West Wall still 
had excellent chances of success. The re- 
treat from Arnhem did not mean that the 


‘show was over on the bloody, marshy 


front in Holland. Into the salient that the 
Red Devils of the First Airborne Division 
had given their lives to buy, the British 
rushed men, armor, and over the 
Nijmegen bridge for new across 
the Neder Rijn. : 

But Eisenhower’s time was short. Some 
200,000 Germans, cut off to the west of 
the salient, streamed northward. There 
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they had a 25-mile escape gap between 
Arnhem and the Ijssel Meer (Zuider 
Zee). And north of the Neder Rijn, they 
could make a formidable fortress belt of 
the open countryside that had offered a 
fairly clear pathway to Northern Ger- 
many when Eisenhower opened the air- 
borne offensive. 

Already Nazi pick and shovel brigades 
worked night and day on tank traps, 
barbed-wire zones, pits for Wehrmacht 
tanks, and minefields north of the river. 
The Germans in Western Europe had 
made skillful use of defenses like these in 
their slow withdrawal up the coastal re- 
gions of France and Belgium. They could 
make the northern entry to Germany 
very tough. 


The Forest Citadel: What time the 
Allies had, they had gained by the gal- 
lant stand of the Red Devils at Arnhem. 
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For eight days and nine nights the air- 
borne soldiers withstood unceasing at- 
tacks. 

Vastly outnumbered, they were driven 
onto a wooded hill west of Amhem by 
German flamethrowers, tanks; field artil- 
lery, multibarreled mortars, machine 
guns, grenades, and rifles. By the fifth 
day the parachutists were on one-sixth 
normal rations; their only water was what 
they could catch in their raincoats. 

Compressed into a small area, they 
saw parachutes carrying supplies— 
dropped through storms of flak—drift 
tantalizingly into the Nazi positions. 
While they husbanded their dwindling 
ammunition, the Germans poured in fire 
from captured British weapons. Jeeps 
hauling light antitank guns bounced to 
the defense perimeter to take on Tiger 
tanks. Lying low in their water-filled slit- 
trenches and_ foxholes, the Britons 


pounced on infiltrating German infantry 
with knives and bayonets. In such hand- 
to-hand combat both sides lost heavily 
in wounded and prisoners (once the Ger- 
mans seized Maj. Gen. R. E. Urquhart 
who commanded the division; he later 


escaped). ' 

The British Second Army, which had 
reached the southern bank of the river, 
brought its guns to bear on the attack- 
ing Germans. Eight hundred British and 
Polish infantrymen crossed the bullet- 
ogameves Neder Rijn with essential sup- 
plies. 

But that small help was not enough. 
The game was up. General Urquhart was 
ordered to get out those he could. 


The Muffled Retreat: Late on the 
afternoon of Sept. 25 the officers quietly 
passed the word to their men. Still fight- 
ing off the Germans, the soldiers de- 
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From the Rhine to the Mures 
by Maj. Gen. J. F.C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)}—Outwardly 
the war has entered a phase reminiscent 
of the last lap of the American Civil 
War. Then Gen. Ulysses S. Grant: was 
battering at the defenses south of Ap- 
pomattox and Gen. William T. Sherman 
was sweeping through the Carolinas. 
Now the Anglo-American armies are 
battering against the defenses west of 
the Rhine and the Russians are sweep- 
ing through the Balkans. On April 4, 
1864, Sherman had written: “That we 
are all now to act in a common plan on 
a common center, it looks like an en- 
lightened war.” So also at the: Teheran 
conference, the common plan on the 
common center presumably was agreed 
upon; nevertheless, enlightenment was 
less apparent, because the political set- 
ting of the present war is different. 

In 1865, so far as the Union was con- 
cerned, politics were clear-cut and un- 
conditional surrender meant unity. To- 
day politics are obscure and none but 
an ostrich can fail to see this. Where 
in the west stand two nontotalitarian 
powers, in the east stands a totalitarian 
one. To the former, though in different 
context, the words of Nietzsche apply: 
“They hate most the creator—him that 
breaketh tables and ancient values, the 
law breaker—they call criminal. To the 
latter power the words do not apply, 
for Russia is the greatest breaker of 
tables and ancient values the world has 
so far seen. 


This may seem a strange opening 
to a war comment. Nevertheless, the 
question remains: Although we know 
what we are doing, do we know where 


we are going? Unless we do, politically 
our strategy may go awry and then 
what of Clausewitz’s well-worn phrase: 
“Is not war merely another kind of writ- 
ing and a_ language for political 
thought?” If in the present case it is, 
then all is Basic English; if it isn’t, . all 
is Double Dutch. 

These thoughts were provoked by a 
remark made to me by a press officer 
who a few days back returned from 
Italy. “Rome is all but untouched,” he 
said. “Naples is not too bad. But in 
between not a village is standing. There 
one smells chaos, also in France. What 
will it smell like in Germany?” 

Now beyond question the..Germans 
are the most orderly people in Europe 
and one thing they dread above all 
others is chaos. Hence the fanatical re- 
sistance they are putting up on the 
Rhine. The specter of approaching 
chaos is daily marshaling them into a 
band of desperate fighters—also of fu- 
turistic fighters. 

This at least is my reading and I 
kriow the Germans well. Yet it is not 
chaos wrought by bombs and shells 
which terrifies them most. Instead it is 
chaos within their souls: that loss of 
self-respect which engulfed them during 
the years of the great inflation when 
every city became a market in which 
their women sold themselves for bread 
not only for themselves but for their 

arents and children. In this as in not a 
ew other characteristics such as “the 
greatest disgrace that can befall them is 
to have abandoned their shields,” they 
have not changed greatly since the 
days of Tacitus. 


They are fighting for destiny and not 
for hope. They -are mystical, in spite 
of all their orderliness. Hope of milit 
victory must long now have vanished, 
but as yet not hope of victory within 
themselves, for posterity and not for 
themselves. 

Be this as it may, with winter a 
proaching it is not altogether unlikely 
that their valor will for the time being 
delay a decisive break-through on the 
Rhine front. Yet in my opinion, at this 
moment all the fierce fighting at Arm- 
hem, at Aachen, on the Moselle about 
Metz, the stubborn resistance at War- 
saw—all this is secondary to an item, a 
mere incident not reported by most 
London papers and when mentioned 
tucked away in three brief lines. This is 
the Reuter message of Sept. 24 from 
Bucharest. It reads: “In the west [of 
Rumania] the Rumanian troops in con- 
junction with the Russian forces are 
advancing to the west, crossing the Hun- 
garian frontier at Arad.” 

At Arad? Arad is on the Riyer Mures 
500 miles south of Warsaw. It lies 150 
miles southeast of Budapest, and Buda- 
pest is 140 miles from Vienna. 


Should the weather break and 
should the Anglo-Americans be delayed 
in the west, it looks to me that this 
time there is at least a sporting chance 
that Sherman will get to Richmond be- 
fore Grant. But where is Richmond? Is 
it on the Danube or the Spree? To me 
the plan is clear as a pikestaff, but where 
is its center? And as for enlightenment, 
being but the humblest strategist, I am 
completely in the dark. mr 
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British Official Photo from International 


Jaypees: These are the first pictures of jet-propelled planes to be released by the 
nited States and British Governments. The Bell Airacomet (top) has not yet been 
in combat. The British Gloucester went into action against the robot bombs. High 
fuel consumption limits the range of both types. 





stroyed all equipment save what they 
could carry in one haversack. They muf- 
fled their shoes with strips torn from 
blankets. Packets of sulfanilamide and 
. morphine were passed around. The in- 
domitable British chose “John Bull” as 


their password; the code name for the . 


escape was “Cooperation Berlin.” 

Traveling single file in groups of ten 
to twenty, each soldier holding to the 
coattail of the man before him, they be- 
gan filtering through the German lines 
shortly after 10 o’clock that night. Rather 
than be taken prisoner, all the wounded 
who could walk went with them. Scouts 
had marked a path with pieces of para- 
chutes. During the operation British guns 
on the southern bank threw over a bar- 
rage. Suspicious, the Germans shelled 
a ferry crossing farther west. But neither 
by the light of burning houses nor by 
their flares did the enemy discover the 
escaping British. 7 le 

at night and the next some 2,000 

hollow-eyed, gaunt Red Devils got across 
the river in small boats sent over by the 
Second Army. Behind them they left 
6,000 of their comrades dead and pris- 
oners. They also left between 12,000 and 
15,000 dead Germans. 


The Good Fight: Though the Red 
Devils lost their battle, they won a place 
in British history. In the House of bom. 
mons Prime Minister Churchill paid them 
tribute: ““Not in vain’ may be the pride 
of those who survived and the epitaph of 
those who fell.” To General Urquh: 


Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
said: “You did not fail . . . I would like 
all Britain to know that in your final 
message from the Amhem area you said, 
‘All will be ordered to break out rather 
than surrender. We have attempted to 
do our best and will continue to do our 


best as long as possible’. 


Lorraine: Ambush 


The gloomy Forest of Parroy lies about 
15 miles egst of ‘Nancy in Lorraine. From 
a little wood to the north last week, 
weary cavalrymen from light mechanized 
units of the Third Army lounged in their 
jeeps and armored cars and watched the 
skies. With satisfaction they saw forma- 
tions of medium and fighter bombers 
plaster the forest. It was the heaviest 
tactical air support the Third Army had 
ever had. 

The cavalrymen had. earned this rest: 
They had prowled those woods for a 
week on a hazardous mission. The forest 
was the base for the sudden armored 
thrusts which the Germans had - sent 
against Lt. Gen. George S. Patton’s sol- 
diers since the middle of September. The 
troopers had followed the muddy tank 
tracks inside, scouting out the Nazi posi- 
tions, 

While Long Toms pitched barrages in- 
to the forest, long — st 
men carrying bazookas, grenades, an 
rifles slogged forward to the ground as- 
sault. Cutting loose from the wooded hills 
with everything they had, the Germans 








failed to stop the advance. The GI's 
moved doggedly forward under heavy 
artillery, mortar, and small-arms fire. 

Hidden beneath the tall trees, the Ger- 
man tankers heard the sounds of battle 
drawing closer. Late in the afternoon 
they decided to make a run for it in the 
gloom. They rumbled toward the north- 
ern edge of the woods. But battlewise 
American tanks and tank destroyers lay 
in wait for them. As the bushes swayed 
before the approaching Panthers and 
Tigers, the concealed American guns 
erupted in smoke and flame. In an earth- 
shaking melee which lasted into the next 
day, the Nazis lost 106 tanks. 

That Third Army victory overshadowed 
the stalemate at Metz. Pounded by shells 
and bombs for more than three weeks, the 


_ defenders of the fortress city fought back 


with undiminished vigor. 


Aachen: Assault 


The American First Army does not 
like to stand still. -It had enough of 
static warfare fighting in the wet and 
confining hedgerows of Normandy. For 
a while it looked as if it would get the 
same thing in the damp forests and fields 
of the western strip of Germany around 
Aachen, just over the Dutch, Belgian 
and Luxembourg borders. 

This week the First went over to the 
offensive. As is usual with Allied attacks, 
the artillery prepared the way with a 
shattering bombardment, including the 
use of heaviest guns of 240-millimeter 
caliber. Next came the fighter bombers, 
rising from their fields behind the lines 
and flashing down through the clean fall 
air against the German positions. Finally, 
the infantry pushed forward yard by 
yard, tree by tree, inside the Reich. But 
this was the road to“Cologne, to the 
Rhine, to the heart of Germany—and per- 
haps the end of the war. 

It was bound to be rough going. Shat- 
tered and torn by days of constant shell- 
fire, the tall pines provided the defenders, 
now liberally reinforced by veteran SS 
troops, with many a site for ambush. And 
the rain-soaked trees, planted with Teu- 
tonic orderliness in neat rows, stood close 
enough together to hinder the movement 
of tanks and heavy artillery. 

In that region the trees gave such ex- 
cellent cover that the Americans rarely 
saw the Nazis, although they could hear 
their guttural commands at close hand. 
Crawling through the wet underbrush, 
taking care not to clog their rifle barrels 
with mud, the. Yanks inched forward to 
root out the concealed foe. The de- 
fenders broke and ran only when the 
GI’s were almost on top of them. Usually 
the Nazis did not get far before crackin 
rifles brought them down. 


Measure of Sucks 


In March 1942, the RAF dropped 804 
tons of bombs on the North German 
of Liibeck—the first really. heavy ra 
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made by British bombers and the’ first 
to qualify for the label of “terror attack” 
in German communiqués. In the two and 
a half years that followed, German 
charges of “terrorism” have mounted 
steadily, and always they have testified 


‘to the effectiveness of Allied raids. 


Last week, if the criterion was still 
valid, Allied air attacks reached a new 
peak of “terror’—and success. German 
communiqués averaged a daily mention 
of three “terror attacks.” One even ran 
like this: “The enemy’s disappointment 
at the failure of his attempt to break 
into Western Germany is venting itself 
in increased terror attacks against Ger- 
man towns. In Central Germany, heavy 
damage was caused in the residential 
quarters of Kassel, Magdeburg, Dessau, 
and several other places.” 


Peace in Wonderland 


They wore their well-pressed uniforms 
with a swagger. But one limped on a 
wooden leg, a second showed an empty 
sleeve, and severe burns had twisted the 
ear of a third. They had come with their 
commander, Colonel Schroeder, to a de- 
molished bridge 8 miles from Calais. 
There the colonel, the new Nazi com- 
mander of the fortress, saluted a British 
general wryly. He said: “This is like some- 
thing out of “Alice in Wonderland’.” They 
arranged a day’s truce for evacuation of 
the townspeople. 

In the next 24 hours 20,000 civilians 
trudged out of Calais, some shoving 
pushearts overloaded with beds, dishes, 
pots, and pans; others lugging bundles as 
big as they could carry. Twenty-odd Ger- 
man trucks and cars carried a few lucky 
ones from the city. Some of the German 
drivers refused to return to Calais and a 
Canadian officer said helplessly: “We are 
not taking them prisoner because of the 
truce, but one thing is certain. Ill be 
damned if I'll pile them into a truck and 
drive them back myself.” 

Ae aor on Sept. 80 a tremendous air 
and artillery barrage signaled resumption 
of the attack. The Canadians stabbed 
into the city, where 5,000 of the origi- 
nal garrison still held out. But the Nazis 
had had enough; prisoners by the hun- 
dred streamed into the Canadian lines, 
and the city fell early the next morning. 


Now, the Bluebirds: The Canadians 
overran Cap Gris Nez, 138 miles 
west of Calais, and captured the big guns 
which had shelled Dover and nearby 
Channel towns for more than four years. 
When the mayor of Dover broadcast the 
mobile loudspeakers, his 
usually onstrative people, laugh- 
ing and singing, poured into the streets 
from . the ‘eaves where they had 
spent the war years. An American soldier 
hummed: “There'll be bluebirds over 
the white cliffs of Dover.” Emerging 
from a cave, a 5-year-old boy in 
wonderment to his mother: “Mama, I 


didn’t know we lived outside too.” 


Spirit of d’Artagnan 
Dashing General de Tassigny 
Leads French Army to Battle 


A full French army—the First—last 
week took its place beside the seven Brit- 
ish and American. armies fighting the 
Germans on the western front. In a way 
it marked the rebirth of France as a 
military power. And for commander of 
this First Army, the French chose the 
most romantic of their contemporary sol- 
diers, a man straight out of the pages 
of Dumas. 


Ready Sword: He was Gen. jon de 
Lattre de Tassigny. The fine family name 
made him sound like an_ aristocratic 
d’Artagnan and in_ performance he was 
not far behind. He began life with the 
advantage of being born in the Breton 
village of Mouilleron-en-Paredz, the birth- 
place of Clemenceau (his father was the 
mayor). It was inevitable that he go to 
St. Cyr and join the cavalry—the Twelfth 
Ne pir In September 1914, he began 
a life of fighting by suffering a chest 
wound from a lance and killing two Ger- 
mans with the sword his grandfather car- 
ried in the Napoleonic wars. At the end 
of the war, he had eight citations and 
four wounds. He collected another wound 
during the Riff campaign. 

In 1940 his grandfather’s sword was 
no good against the Nazis but de Tas- 
signy did make an outstanding record as 
commander of the so-called Iron Di- 
vision, one of the few to make a stand 
against the Wehrmacht. By’ an odd turn 
of fate he was next appointed chief of 
the pathetic 100,000-man army the Ger- 










Gen. de Tassigny: Now and in his escape beard 


. 


mans allowed the Vichy regime. But the 


Nazis suspected de Tassigny. He was 


shifted to North Africa. Even there, se- 


cret agents kept an eye on him and on 
their request he was recalled and demoted 
to command of the 16th Division at Mont- 
pellier in Southern France. 
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The general immediately got busy 


working out a plan for the defense of the 
Corbiéres Massif—the nearby mountain- 
ous region that he and his troops knew 
so well. He suspected that the Germans 
would some day cross the demarkation 
line and occupy all Vichy France. He 
intended to fich 

supplies into the mountains in prepara- 
tion. 

It almost worked. On Nov. 11, 1942, 
when the Germans did move into Vichy 
territory, de Tassigny ordered resistance. 
His second in command betrayed him 
and de Tassigny’s orders were counter- 
manded. However, the general, with 200 
men and no equipment, kept the small 


nay. of Séte open for a few hours — 
so 


at anti-Axis Frenchmen could escape 
to North Africa or Spain. De Tassigny 
was arrested and imprisoned, first in 
Toulouse and later in Lyon. He was tried 
before the State Tribunal on the charge 


of abandoning his post and sentenced in | 


January 1943, to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. 


Hidden Violet: He did not stay long 
at Riom prison, however. Friends smug- 
gled a saw and rope into his cell and in 
September he escaped by sawing through 
the bars his window and climbing 
over two walls to reach a waiting car 
under the noses of 50 guards La had 
watching him. He donned the clothes 


of a peasant, covering his thinning, black ~ 


t on that day and moved 
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hair with a cap, and grew a heavy beard 
and mustache. 

The underground sped him to London, 
where he lived in the Free French col- 
ony for four months, concealing his iden- 
tity under the alias of Gen. Violette 
Cachée (Hidden Violet). Dressed smart- 
ly in a well-tailored suit and homburg 
hat, carrying gloves and cane, and fol- 
lowed by a uniformed aide at a discreet 
distance, he simply moved to another 


hotel when people in one became too 


curious. 

In December 1943, de Tassigny went 

to Algiers to join Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
He headed the invasion forces that took 
Elba and invaded Southern France with 
Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s Seventh 
Army. 
Slim and dark, de Tassigny is hand- 
some despite his large Gallic nose. He 
is 5 feet 6 inches tall, a meticulous dress- 
cr, a raconteur and elegant in every 
way. Frenchmen describe him as “un 
beau garcon” (a good-looking boy) al- 
though he is 55, and call him “un peu 
fou” (a little wild). 

Correspondents who visited him at his 
mountain village headquarters during the 
battle for Toulon found him in a khaki 
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kepi, slacks, and shirt with five silver 
stars on his blue shoulder straps. He im- 
pressed the reporters with his ability to 
answer any question without referring 
to his aides and by quickly correcting 
his interpreter when he made a slipshod 
translation of the general’s French. 


Hungary: The Kill 


Hitler’s last satellite was under violent 
assault last week. Along the southern 
frontier of Hungary, the Russian and Ru- 
manian armies pressed forward to deliver 
a knockout blow against the unhappy 
Magyars. Fierce fighting centered around 
Szeged, Hungary’s second largest city, 
from which the great plains with their 
pasture and grain lands roll up to Buda- 
pest. 

The Germans tried hard to tighten their 
shaky grip as the Russians bombarded 
the Hungarians with peace propaganda. 
In Hungary, the Nazis had two advan- 
tages they did not have in Rumania and 
Bulgaria. Five divisions of the Hungarian 
army are out of the country, fighting 
around Warsaw, and the Hungarian rul- 
ing classes are deathly afraid of Com- 
munism. 








.». and long lines of cavalrymen from famous Cossack regiments 
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Lil Abner Speaks 

From Germany, Al Newman, News- 
WEEK twar correspondent, warmly de- 
scribes the power of an American First 
Army 240-millimeter howitzer and the 
skill of its crew in action: . 


It may gratify Li] Abner’s numerous 
admirers to learn that he has arrived in 
Germany. He is well, happy, and exceed- 
ingly voluble. He likes it here but the 
natives don’t enjoy having him around. 


‘Personally your correspondent doesn’t 


blame them. 

Lil Abner is a very lovable 240-milli- 
meter howitzer with a good-conduct rib- 
bon painted on the barrel. His right to it 
probably would be disputed by the Ger- 
man Army as well as by anybody within 
a mile of his muzzle. For when Li] Abner 
speaks, the ground shakes, and windows 
of nearby houses shatter. 

During the past week on the First 
Army front north, east; and south of 
Aachen, it rained a good deal and the 
thermometer dropped. Front-line Yanks 
dug in, fought off counterattacks, swore 
at the mud, and waited for the big guns 
to give the Boche another going over. 
The result was another artillery duel 
faintly reminiscent of the battle of Troina 
in Sicily, although that was fought in 
hot, dry, dusty weather under blue skics 
and was on a smaller scale. Yet the crac': 
of guns sounded much the same and 
the terrible rumble of big shells splittiny 
the gray clouds over Germany carric< 
the identical message of death to the 
Nazis. When it comes to an artillery duel. 
the outcome is sure. Both as to accuracy 
and intensity of fire, we never have lost 
one to the German Army in this war. 


Moving a Monster;, Li] Abner and his 
brothers, the other 240s, are one of the 
reasons for this. In Africa and Sicily we 
relied mainly on 105-millimeter howitz- 
ers and on the 155 rifles, the Long Toms. 
Now new and deeper voices have been 
added to the chorus. Eight-inch rifles ap- 
peared first in Italy and then on the 
Normandy beachhead. The 240 was a 
D-Day-plus-24 phenomenon for the First 
Army, and its first shots were staged for 
the St. Lé-Périers break-through. It makes 
Long Tom (roughly a 6-incher) look like 
a popgun. 

Lil Abner is a howitzer. “There is no 
such thing as a 240-millimeter rifle, thank 
the Lord,” says Arban Reese, battery 
captain from Chillicothe, Mo. “These 
things are hard enough to get around as 
it is and a rifle would be considerably 
harder.” A tank chassis is required to 
haul each battery, not to mention the 
numerous trucks for ammunition, tents, 
mess equipment, and baggage. There are 
more than 100 enlisted men and four 
officers in each unit. 


Under the Apple Tree: When I saw 
Lil Abner last week, he squatted in 
an apple orchard near a crossroads, lean- 
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ing against his long, heavy, 
steel split trails. Big spades set 
into the deep gunpit held him 
against gigantic recoils. “Occa- 
sionally Lil Abner jumped: out 
because he’s a big brute,” said 
Sgt. William Sapone of Mones- 
sen, Pa. “And then we had to 
start work all over to get him 
set again and surveyed in.” 

There was a small farmhouse 
on the road parallel to the direc- 
tion of fire. It sat just forward 
of a line drawn at right angles 
to Li'l Abner’s barrel and about 
one city block away. Neverthe- 
less, half the roof had been torn 
off by one of the previous night’s 
shots. Now on this gray after- 
noon the surrounding hills 
echoed with blasts of lesser near- 
by batteries, Cub spotting planes 
buzzed overhead, and I could 
see that the Lil Abner crew was 
itching to fire. “We'll call up the 
control and see if they’ve got a 
target for us,” said Lieutenant ; 
Hart. 

“Let’s go,” “shouted Sergeant 
Sapone—magic but much-hated 
words that always set the United 
States Army into action. Eight- 
een men materialized from a 
nearby barn in less than 80 sec- 
onds, They sloshed through the 
wet orchard in hip boots and 
practically assaulted the gun 
site, trampling down‘ the skid- 
proof straw behind the breech 
as they rushed to position. Nine 


Pigboat Pen: Two Allied soldiers inspect 
hole in the roof of a Nazi U-boat pen at Brest. The rein- : 
forced-concrete berths provided excellent protection for “ions. 
submarines early in the war, but bigger bombs made 
better holes. What seem to be ropes are steel rods. 
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Hot Baths and Bread: 


Zeke Cook, NEWSWEEK war 

correspondent, here describes a 

_ frst rest for the weary in the 

campaign that began in South- 
ern France: 


It was the first time fhey had 
stopped for more than a few 
hours since D Day. Now, exactly 
one month from the day they 
waded up the beaches of South- 
ern France, the entire division 
was given a two-day rest, more 
than 300 miles from their Medi- 
terranean landing points. 

Luxeuil-les-Bains is a little 
stone town which traces its his- 
tory to Julius Caesar. A thousand 
feet up in the foothills of the 
Vosges Mountains, it boasts a 
thirteenth-century church which 
is a first-class example of Gothic 
architecture, a bastion-towered 
Hétel de Ville, dating approxi- 
mately to the same period, which 
juts out into the main street and 
bottlenecks military traffic, and 
finally a World’s Fair modern 
bathhouse and hospital built over . 
four thermal springs which fill 
120 bathtubs, one bathing pool, 
and two fountain pools as well 
as showers and. other ‘installa- 


The division officers were de- 
termined to make the most ‘of 
the rest period and they needed 





men tackled the ammunition 
and the other nine stood by on the gun. 

Watching a well-trained gun crew is 
like seeing a good football team rehearse 
against dummy opponents. Each man has 
his own duty and each one performs it at 
the right time like the coach’s dream of a 
perfectly executed play. On the gun itself, 


No. 1 handles the quadrant while Nos. 2 - 


and 8 elevate and lay. No. 4 places the 
primer, No. 5 opens and closes the breech, 
and Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 ram home the 
projectile under orders from No. 6, who 
also pulls the lanyard. 

That jerk of the lanyard after the com- 
mand of fire was something to remember. 
You watched the cord tighten with the 
swing of the gunner’s arm and then all of 
a sudden the earth. stopped turning for a 
second and everything was caught up in 
a terrible whirlpool of sound and through 
the smoke you could see more of the roof 
of the house torn off. It did no good to put 
fingers in your ears and nobody wore ear 
stoppers. All you had to do was keep your 
mouth open and you were all right. 

I thanked the boys and somewhat 
dazedly walked the muddy half mile 
across the shaitered bridge to where a jee 
was waiting. “They 
I told the driver who had been waiting 
behind an available hill for fear of enemy 
artillery. “You're telling me,” he said in- 
dignantly. “Never was so scared in my 


fired a shot for me,” 


life. Nearly blew me right out of the jeep. 
You should have told me so I could tie 
myself down.” 


Beating Their Brains Out 


Last August the GI's and poilus sweat- 
ed beneath their packs as they fought 
in the storied resort towns of the Céte 
d’Azur. Then the Belfort Gap was just a 
name, and the Nazis were running like 
rabbits. 

Last week the GI's and poilus fought 
to breach the Belfort Gap and the moun- 
tain —e of the Vosges. From the skies 
the snows swirled down. 

Under cover of sleet and fog that usu- 
ally restricted vision to 100 yards, Ger- 
man patrols punched constantly at their 
lines. French and Americans alike suf- 
fered their heaviest casualties since 
Southern France’s D Day. “You have to 
beat their brains out to make the Ger- 
mans move,” an American officer said. 
Nonetheless, Lt. Gen. Alexander M. 
Patch’s forces forged steadily forward. 

However, the push on the Belfort Gap 
was only one of the Seventh Army's 
drives. The other was an offensive straight 
across the Moselle River. Its im 


lay in the fact that it formed the southern © 


flank of any big assault by the American 
Third Army, 


. 


Luxeuil’s help. This story is one 
of cooperation. 

The program included baths for infan- 
trymen, many of whom had not been out 
of their clothes since the landing, and 
for as many of the artillery and other 
branches as time allowed; new or laun- 
dered clothes, and fresh bread, because 
all had been eating wholewheat crackers 
since D Day. For Luxeuil and its 5,000 
citizens it was an order. 


The Light: In the moming, civil-af- 
fairs and division officers waited for the 
resistance leader, who was also the di- 
rector of the thermal baths, and the new- 
ly appointed mayor. A heavy-set, square- 
f wad almost handsome man, he sat in 
his office and, with the voluble aid of his 
assistants, gravely answered aaa 
pata tee: 
plenty o ical supplies; the 
was operating with a handful of patients; 
there was no sickness or epidemic. The 
coal supply was low but the weather was 
not yet cold. The gen had 
joined the Maquis but ten had come 
back and could police the town until the 
other ten of the original — returned 
with the truck needed to haul grain for 
the water-powered mill; othérwise every- 
thing was OK (he smiled happily at the 
Americanism). Except there was no elec- 
tricity or running water. 


Could the baths be operated? . His 


oe 
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hands went up in despair. No, it took 
240 volts to operate the pumps. Could 
bakeries and laundries operate? No, they 
needed electricity too. It seemed like an 
impasse. The division had neither suffi- 
cient nor powerful enough generators to 


do the job. 


The Water: Then came in Albert 
Maufret, the local public-utilities direc- 
tor. A shy, sandy-haired little man, he 
did not look like a savior, but he knew 
his stuff. A jeep whisked him to the 
powerhouse, where a _Diesel-powered 
auxiliary turbine was started; then to two 
light poles, where, with a long stick, he 
pulled switches; back to the powerhouse, 
where he threw in others; then to the 
bathhouse where a _ punched button 
started the pumping machinery turning. 
Yes, he soul cut the laundry in on. one 
of the lines. 

Another jeep trip fetched Monsieur 
Hergott, who proudly exhibited his wash- 
ing, drying, and ironing machines and 
pointed out the neatly piled, freshly 
laundered coats abandoned by the Ger- 
mans. Yes, with electricity he could turn 
out 1,000 articles of men’s clothing a day 
and he could begin operation immedi- 
ately. 


The Bread: Bakeries? No, Maufret 
could not give them electricity without 
cutting in the whole town. But wait— 
bakeries used electricity only for lighting 
and for kneading the bread. He knew 
three whose kneaders worked by gasoline 
engines, One baker, Charles Roocker, was 
as garrulous as an American Indian. 
Standing in his undershirt in a cold driz- 
zle, he took a full minute between sen- 
tences. Yes, if the Army furnished him 
with the ingredients, battery-operated 


United States bombers plow through phosphorous bombs dropped by Jap fighters 


_ day over and above civilian n 





lights, and gasoline for his engine, he 
could turn out 1,000 pounds of bread a 
eeds. His 
price would be little more than 2 cents 
for a 1-pound loaf. The other two bakers 
were equally willing. 

By afternoon, truckloads of grimy sol- 
diers streamed in. They lathered and 
frolicked in the tubs and pools and good- 
naturedly complained of the division’s 
failure to furnish towels. To many, a hot 
bath ranked next to going home, 


Strafing the Jap 


In China, that black spot on the 
Allied war map, the American Four- 
teenth Air Force last week lost another 
base—at Tanchuk—to oe a But in 
the rest of the Pacific conflict the Allies 
reaped nothing but success. 

@ For the fourth time in two weeks car- 
rier planes from Admiral William F. 
Halsey’s Third Fleet hit the Philippines, 
striking at the central islands and leaving 
behind them an additional 36 wrecked 
Jap planes, 65 sunk or damaged ships, 20 
to 30 destroyed small craft, and a string 
of ruined airfields. 

@ In the Palau Islands the Marines took 
three other islands, all just north of Peleliu, 
making a total of nine lost by Japan. 

€ In the Southwest Pacific a lumbering 
Catalina patrol bomber sank three ships 
in a single bombing run; another Cat 
sank four freighters and six barges in one 
attack. 

@ Southwest Pacific planes made their 
first raid on Batavia in the Netherlands 


. Indies, strafing buildings. 


@ More than 100 Superfortresses raided 
the steel center of Anshan in Manchuria 
for the third time. Every plane returned 
safely. 


U. S, Army Air Forces Photo from Harris. & Ewing 


Whose Burden? 


Where have the Allies fought the 
greatest number of Japanese at one time? 
The Marines might say the coral atolls 
of the Central Pacific; MacArthur’s men 
might name the long, dank coast of New 
Guinea; the Chinese would certainly put 
in their claim for the rice fields of China. 
Last week, however, Prime Minister 
Churchill gave the answer as Burma, 
where the British campaign has been 
loosely called a failure and a stalemate. 

On the contrary, Churchill said, the 
Fourteenth British Imperial Army, num- 
bering 250,000 or.more fighting men, 
had repulsed ten divisions, killing 50,000 
to 60,000 Japs. The Imperials, under Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Southeast 
Asia commander, also had suffered heavy 
losses—40,000 battle casualties and 237,- 
000 cases of illness from January through 
June. 

The next day Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden announced that Lord Louis 
had arrived in London. With the mon- 
soon season ending and the next Burma 
campaign thus approaching, Mountbat- 
ten was taking up “special problems” of 
the Fourteenth Army in addition to dis- 
cussing future strategy of his command. 


Irrawaddy Circus 


From deep inside Burma, Roland C. 
Gask, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
sends the following story of American 
ingenuity in the jungle. . 


Here in this half-forgotten hole in the 


jungle where the Irrawaddy loops 
around the mangled town of Myitkyina, 
Americans are quietly working one of 
the minor miracles of. the war. They are 
building the only big Allied military 
base ever created entirely from the sky. 
To do it they are putting on daily a sen- 
sational aerial circus that plays only to 
the silent jungle—dense forests and low 
swamps through which the Ledo Road 
steadily snakes its way toward the town. 

It’s a deadly serious circus—an all-day 
show in the tropic heat. From dawn to 
dusk, -laden transports line up by the 
dozens overhead in a humming merry-go- 
round, awaiting cues to land. Higher up, 
relays of fighter squadrons swing through 
the air (the Japs haven’t raided Myitky- 
ina since July 9). Transports bounce 
down at thé rate of one every few min- 
utes, unload into trucks that scoot across 
the field to meet them, then soar off again 
with barely a propeller stop. 


Bulldozers and Buddhas: What these 
combat carrier squadrons of the Tenth 
Air Force have flown in since Myitkyina 
fell Aug. 3 would make a whole roster of 
believe-it-or-nots. . The base builders 
wanted 17-ton bulldozers with 10-foot 
blades. So the engineers took the mon- 
sters apart :»~! flew them in aboard C-46 
transpor' * builders wanted dozens 
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4,000 New York Cabs Get Top Mileage 
from GENERAL SYNTHETIC TIRES 
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... goes a long way to make friends 


Since 1923, General Tires have 
been first choice among cab oper- 
ators in New York City .. . leading 
all other makes by a large margin. 


When Synthetic Tires Came, 
it was only natural for these same 
operators to look to General for 
continued long-mileage leadership. 
Since the first General Synthetics 
went on the wheels in Septem- 


ber, 1943, 4000 cabs have rolled up 


the astounding total of 698,400,000 
tire miles. 


Typical among these is the 
huge fleet of Terminal System, 


Inc., which is 100% on General 
Synthetics. Using General Tires 
exclusively since 1930, Daniel Arn- 
stein, President, knows when he 
says: “Mileage from the original 
treads is highly satisfactory and 
because of General’s stronger carcass 
these tires take the same number of 
recaps as pre-war.” 


No Stronger Proof of mileage 
can be found than this perform- 
ance of General Synthetics in the 
most punishing passenger tire 
service in America. 


GIVE TO YOUR COMMUNITY WAR FUND! 





Rants by 


NLERIES CO 
Fenincty 


There’s pleasure in the offing when the drinks are 
to be made with Kentucky Tavern, a fine liquor 
of rare taste and quality that for over 73 years 
has been the stewardship of the same family. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. ag ia Wie 
THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS... WAR BONDS! 
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of 2%-ton trucks. So torch wielders sliced 
the big steel bodies in two and sent them 
in aboard C-47s, to be welded up again. 
They flew in huge mechanical shovels, 
graders, road rollers, jeeps by scores, food, 
ammunition, tents, steel rails, generators, 
welding equipment, river 
sawmill plus all the paraphernalia of 
military housekeeping. 

Now, near shattered Burmese pagodas 
where gilded Buddhas squint out of bul- 
let-pitted eyes, the airstrip facilities are 
being greatly improved. Around bomb- 
battered bungalows on 6-foot stilts, scores 
of huge warehouses are going up, made 
out of salvaged lumber and flown-in tar- 
paulins. 


Snafu R.R.: But if Gen. Joe Stilwell’s 
sky construction outfit .is the biggest 
‘show of its kind on earth, it has noth- 
ing in novelty on a Disneyesque railroad 


boats, and a . 


that runs 38 miles south of Myitkyina to 
Mogaung—a tribute to the few valorous 
Yanks who weeks before Myitkyina fell 
began operating jeeps fitted with special 
wheels on a short stretch of tracks below 
the town—right under the snouts of Jap 


guns. 

Later General Joe named Capt. James 
M. Bannon, 48-year-old Kansan and 
former trainmaster of the Rock Island 
Railroad, as chief engineer on the world’s 
only completely organized jeep railroad. 
Bannon put a big batch of steel-tired 
jeeps and boxcars on the tracks the Japs 
hadn't bothercd to blow up and now he 
has a railroad clicking with peacetime 
American efficiency. 

Usually a couple of 3-foot-high jeeps 


pull a string of six 12-foot-high red box- , 


cars. When they start upgrade, the 
wheels of the jeeps race frantically on 
the tracks. Once they get going, the 
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trains roll along comfortably at 20 miles 
an hour. They need a mile of free roll- 
ing to stop because of the difficulty of 
braking. I hitched a ride through the 
jungle with Bannon on the Snafu Con- 
struction Co., as the Yanks dubbed the 
oan It took us to Mogaung in two 
ours. 


Sink Away 


Last week American fliers translated 
a figure of speech into action. They 
threw the kitchen sink at the Japs. At an 
advanced base in the Southwest Pacific 
some of them recently found an old and 
battered sink. They splashed a gaudy 
coat of paint on it and loaded it into 
their Mitchell bomber. Over their next 
Jap target, the bomb-bay doors opened 
— — went the sink, along with the 

ombs. 
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pened recently in 


war is over. 


of nations. 
tion, great or small. 
gary after the last war. 


When Austria and Hungary were di- 
vided and Transylvania, the homeland 


Paris and Budapest toward London. To 


the sea being shut, Austria and Hun- 
gary were thrown into the arms of Ger- 


a 





A series of interesting events hap- 
the European war 
theater, which have’a bearing on the 
successful outcome there. They also 
mark a trend, the full effect of which 
is likely to be felt after this European 


Disassociated as some of these events 
are, it requires little imagination to see 
that the mantle of sea power, if used in 
its broadest sense, will cover them all. 
Viewed in this light, sea power contains 
many ingredients. Its material assets 
consist of naval craft, merchant ships, 
far-flung bases, and the ability to move 
unfettered ‘through the many oceans. 
More indirect and subtle, but still po- 
tent, is the influence it exerts both in 
peace and war upon the economic life 


The urge to have access to the open 
seas is strong in the heart of every na- 
To attempt to 
thwart this natural urge, without the 
best of reasons, is almost certain to 
bring direful consequences. Take, for 
example, the cases of Austria and Hun- 


of old Hungary, was turned over to 
Rumania, a strong bloc which had no 
love for Berlin but much fear of it was 
dissolved, for Vienna leaned toward 


cap the climax Italy seized the entry 
ports of Trieste and Fiume, which had 
given Austria and Hungary free access 
to the world outside. The front door to 


Russia Reaches for the Seas 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


many and Italy and later joined the 
Axis. 

With this preamble, let us turn to 
a specific examination of the recent 
events. They start with the RAF bomb- 
ing of the Tirpitz, hidden in the Kaa 
Fjord of Norway some 95 miles north- 
east of Narvik, on Sept. 15. Unless im- 
mobilized, the Tirpitz possessed two 
courses of action. She might emerge to 
attack the convoys bound for Mur- 
mansk, or, with luck, she might succeed 
in entering the Baltic to reinforce the 
remnants of the Nazi Fleet already 
there. ~ 


When on Sept. 19 Finland signed 
the armistice terms with Moscow, the 
first step in the dissolution of Nazi sea 
power iri the Baltic was taken, for the 
terms gave Russia a 50-year-lease on the 
Porkkala Peninsula, undoubtedly one of 
the strong guard points of the heavy 
chain of mines which stretches across 
the Gulf of Finland to Tallinn; some 33 
miles away, and which for three years 
kept the Russian Fleet bottled up in 


- Kronstadt. To ‘Russia also fell Viipuri, 


connected by rail with Leningrad. From 
Viipuri a railroad runs through Kemi, a 
strong Nazi resistance center on the 
northeast shore of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
around the head of the Gulf- of Lulea, 
the Swedish terminus of the iron-ore 
land route from Narvik. Petsamo, with 
its nickel mines and small but secure 
ice-free waters, likewise went to Russia. 

Adding Petsamo to Murmansk, with 
its several. miles of safe anchorage for 
the deepest-draft ships and capable of 
much naval expansion, Russia now holds 


* Peter the Great. 






one potential for becoming a future 
great sea power, with access to the free 
waters of the oceans, a dream since 


On Sept. 23 the Swedish Government 
saw the handwriting on the wall—that 
Nazi predominance in the Baltic was 
doomed. It announced that in view 
of the completely changed position 
around the Baltic, it would close all its 
Gulf of Bothnia and Baltic Sea ports 
to foreign shipping. Not only does this 
act cut off German shipping between 
Germany and Sweden, but it puts an 
end to any hope the Nazi Fleet might 
have of later interning itself in any ol 
Sweden’s ports when the end comes. 
This quick action on Sweden’s part 
when British and American forces are 
still a long way from Berlin shows that 
Sweden knows the Nazi sun is setting 
in the Baltic, while that of the Soviet 
Union is rising. 


Meanwhile, from the Balkans 
comes another interesting item, indicat- 
ing perhaps a similar trend to .that in 
the Baltic. The Soviet line now in- 
cludes Sofia and the Bulgarian ports 
of Varna and Burgas on the Black Sea. 
On Sept. 25, a Nazi communiqué an- 
nounced that a strong Bulgarian force 
was smashed at Prilip in Macedonia. 
The interesting point is that Prilip is 
on the road to Salonika, one of the best 
ports on the Aegean Sea and only 85 
air miles distant. It looks as though 
Russia’s march to the open waters is 
on. Later we may hear from it in the 
Pacific, where Japan stands athwart its 
passage. 
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Associated Press 


With the Russians out of the picture and the Chinese in, Hull opers the second phase of the Dumbarton Oaks tripower talks* 
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Agreement on Security League 
Points Way to Better Peace 


Outlook of Diplomats Hopeful 
as Russia Leaves, China Enters 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference 


In the circumstances there was no rea- 
son for chagrin. The course of the con- 
ference sometimes had been less than 
smooth. Disagreement on some points, 
indeed, had appeared likely even before 
the delegates assembled in Washington 
Aug. 21 to form the preliminary frame- 
work of a permanent world peace struc- 
ture. Then as the Russians refused to 
yield on one matter, the American-Brit- 
ish-Russian discussions, originally set for 
three weeks, went on to six. ; 

But the important thing last week as 
the Soviet delegates departed from Dum- 
barton Oaks and the Chinese began their 
talks with the British and Americans was 
this: The three Allied nations bearing the 
weight of the war against the Axis were 
not only in full agreement on the princi- 
ple of collective security and determined 
to set up an agency to free future genera- 
tions from the desolation of war; they 
were in “90 per cent” accord on how it 
should be done. Moreover, there seemed 
little doubt but that the numerous small 
nations still to be heard from were of the 
same mind. 


Outline for Security: In a literal sense 
the discussions were secret. To reporters 
covering the conference, the task of dis- 
entangling rumor from fact was therefore 


not easy. Out of the maze, however, 
James B. (Scotty) Reston, highly re- 
spected international correspondent for 
The New_York Times, assembled an out- 
line which passed unchallenged by the 
chief delegates: Under Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman of the 
conference; Sir Alexander Cadogan, Brit- 
ain’s Permanent Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States. 

It appeared that the planned-security 
léague on which agreement had been 
reached would take this form: 

@ An assembly of all peace-loving na- 
tions, whose functions would be mainly 
advisory. 

@ An executive council of eleven nations 
with the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China (and later probably 
France) as permanent. members, with 
six or seven other nations elected on a 
geographical basis for’ limited terms. 

€ An international court of justice to deal 
with disputes; a general secretariat. 

Primary responsibility for maintaining 
peace and security would rest on the 
executive council. It would have powers 
far exceeding those of the League of Na- 
tions council. It would be authorized to 
call on member states for armed forces 
and facilities to use against any aggressor 
or potential aggressor whenever a ma- 





*Left to right: Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Ambassador to 
the United States; Dr. Wellington Koo, chairman of 
the Chinese delegation; Dr. H. H.. Kung, Chinese 
Vice Premier; Secretary Hull; the Earl of Halifax; 
Sir Alexander Cadogan. and Stettinius. 


jority. of the council, including all the 
permanent members, voted to do so. In 
general, League action itself could be 
halted by a veto of one permanent mem- 
ber or any six nonpermanent members. 
But here the Russian position prevented 
a clear-cut decision on voting procedure 
in the event of a charge of aggression 
against the United States, Britain, Rus- 
sia, or China. 


Measuring Peace Force: Member 
states would furnish the executive coun- 
cil with the military strength required 
to prevent or repel aggression. Their 
specific contribution would be set by a 
general agreement. 

“This agreement,” Reston wrote, 
“would be negotiated as soon as the in- 
ternational organization is established 
and a permanent security and armament 
commission would be formed to work 
with the executive cougeil in supervising 
and enforcing the disarmament of the 
Axis and advising the council on the 
forces and facilities necessary to deal with 
any future aggressor.” 

Nations neutral in this war would be 
permitted to join the international or- 


.ganization. Likewise the present Axis 


powers might seek membership once 
their peaceful aims were established. 


- The Capitalist Bogey: From the be- 
ginning, the attitude the Russians would 
take was a matter of speculation. The 
Soviets, it was clear, were still suspicious 
of the capitalist countries, just as West- 
ern Europe had continued to fear Con- 
munism. A proposed international or- 
ganization, according to the reasoning 
attributed to the Russians, could easily 
be turned against Moscow. 

The Russians, for one thing, had not 
forgotten that as recently as early 1940, 
the British and French were threatening 
to send forces to aid Finland against the 
Soviet Union. Nor had they forgotten, 
ran the argument, that the old League 
of Nations, dominated by Britain and 
France, excluded Russia for years and 
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while it failed to win unanimous consent 
to act against Germany and Japan, never- 
theless found it comparatively easy to 
eject Russia at the time of the first Russo- 
Finnish war. 

It was probably this “capitalist bogey” 
that lay mainly behind Russia’s principal 
demurrer. It came about when the ques- 
tion arose of what to do if one of the 
permanent-council members should itself 
be accused of aggression. The proposal 
was advanced that no party to a dispute 
should be allowed to vote, even if it were 
a permanent member. The Russians ob- 
jected flatly. In the first place, they said, 
a state which becomes a victim of aggres- 
sion should be allowed to vote in its own 
defense. On the other hand, the Russians 
maintained, the art of aggression now has 
becume so perfected that it is not imme- 
diately possible to fix responsibility. 

Thus temporarily balked, the confer- 
ence decided to leave the question open 
until a future date, when it would be 
handled either through diplomatic chan- 
nels or at the next meeting of President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin. 


Stalin’s Boundaries: The Russian dele- 
gates at Dumbarton Oaks represented a 
country which now includes the Karelian 
Isthmus (formerly Finnish territory), the 
Baltic States, all land east of the Curzon 
Line in Poland, and Bessarabia, taken 
from Rumania. To Marshal Stalin these 
boundaries were necessary to insure Rus- 
sia’s security, and he was unwilling to 
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submit them to international mediation 
or arbitration. 

In the matter of boundaries the 
Russians appeared to be on firm ground. 
Churchill, addressing the House of Com- 
mons last week, had this to say: “Terri- 
torial changes in the frontiers of Poland 
there will have to be. Russia has the right 
to our support in this matter.” And as for 
what was left to be threshed out, the 
Prime Minister cautioned: “It would not 
ye prudent to press in a hurry for momen- 
tous decisions governing the whole fu- 
ture of the world.” 


“Those Who Come After”: Mean- 
while the delegations are to report to 
their own governments. The draft of the 
agreement will be subject to whatever 
revisions are deemed necessary in antici- 
pation of a full United Nations confer- 
ence, perhaps in December or January. 
Once the agreement is signed, it will be 
submitted in treaty form to the various 
parliaments—in the case of the United 
States, to the Senate. 

The New York Times held that the 
first phase of Dumbarton Oaks had “not 
ended with every ‘t’ crossed and every ‘i’ 
dotted on a plan which will infallibly put 
a stop to war forever. It has ended, how- 
ever, with far more progress than was 
made by any international conference 
prior to Armistice Day, 1918, and with 
better-justified hopes than those that 
were raised by the Versailles Conference 
of 1919.” 

The columnist Walter Lippmann was 


even more effusive. He compared the 
work accomplished in six weeks to the 
four-months secret sessions of the Phila- 
delphia Convention which drafted the 
United States Constitution in 1787. And 
le added: “We shall be judging Dumbar- 
ton Oaks correctly, and we shall see the 
future more clearly, if we do not let our- 
selves become fixed and fascinated by 
conundrums about how force is to ‘be 
exercised theoretically in all conceivable 
circumstances everywhere and forever... 
We. can do no better than to follow 
George Washington, who wrote ‘to his 
nephew after the adjournment at Phila- 
celphia: ‘If evil is likely to arise’ from the 
‘imperfection of the Constitution,’ those 
who come after ‘will have the advantage 
of experience on their side . . . I do not 
think we are more inspired, have more 
wisdom, or possess more virtue, than 
those who will come after us’.” 


Solemn to Silly 


- With the election less than five weeks 
away, the opposing political camps re- 
grouped last week for the traditional Oc- 
tober drive. Back in Albany from his 6,700- 
mile cross-country jaunt, Gov. Thomas. 
E. Dewey projected another trip to the 
Middle West and a swing through strate- 
gic New England. President Roosevelt 
was preparing at least one and possibly 
two addresses in New York. The brief 
campaigning calm would end on Oct. 5; 
then the President, from Washington, 
would address Democratic party workers 
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Trial by newspaper: Hearst’s “Sidney limericks” and PM’s “Dewies” add partisan gaiety to deadpan campaign headlines 
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gathered in Precinct meeting places 
throughout the nation. Two nights later, 
Governor Dewey would speak at Charlés- 
ton, W. Va. In the interim, political events 
ranged from solemn to gay to silly. 

@ Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, 
young Republican advocate of a strong 
international peace organization, an- 
nounced he~ would not campaign for 
Dewey, whom he setonded for the nom- 
ination at the Chicago convention. Ball, 
political lieutenant of Comdr. Harold 
E. Stassen, former Minnesota Governor, 
said Dewey had not yet “convinced me 
that his own convictions . . . are so strong 
that: he would fight vigorously for a 
foreign policy which will offer a real 
hope” of preventing another war. Other 
Minnesota GOP leaders quickly came 
to Dewey’s defense: GOP National 
Committeeman Roy E. Dunn replied 
that the Presidential candidate had 
given “a clear exposition of his foreign 
policies which have been acclaimed by 
millions.” 

@ In Louisiana five anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocratic elector candidates resigned after 
the party’s state committee had issued 
an ultimatum demanding that they prom- 
ise to vote for the Roosevelt-Truman tick- 
et or- get off the ballot. 

@ Dewey, en route to Albany from his 
last major speech in Oklahoma City, sang 
close harmony with reporters and soloed 


Toots, Rags, and The Voice post-mortem a White House teatime talk on swooning 





the football victory march of his alma 
mater, the University of Michigan. 

@ Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
responding to Dewey’s promise that Ickes 
and Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
would be fired if the Republicans won in 
November, wrote the GOP candidate that 
he had become worried lest his heckling 
cause Dewey to have a nervous break- 
down, “Hence I hereby resign . . . if, as, 
and when the incredible comes to pass 
and you become President.” 

@ The extreme pro-Dewey New York 
Journal American and the extreme pro- 
Roosevelt New York PM started reader 
contests to show up the opposition. The 
Journal American offered cash prizes for 
the best last lines to limericks based on the 
GOP taunt of “Clear Everything with 
Sidney” (Sidney Hillman, head of the 
CIO-Political Action Committee), and 
PM offered War Bond prizes for the best 
“dewies” sent in. A “dewie,” according 
to PM’s rules, is “a misrepresentation 
[made] by the current Republican Presi- 
dential candidate.” 

@ Radio Crooner Frank Sinatra, accom- 
panied by Toots Shor, New York restau- 
rant owner, and Comedian Rags Ragland, 
called on Mr. Roosevelt at the White 
House to drink tea and discuss swoon- 
ing. Sinatra disclosed that the President 
bestowed on him a tribute for reviving 
an almost lost art—the art of fainting. 
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Piebald Politics 
‘Odd California Setup Buoys GOP 
Though Roosevelt Has Edge Now 


With the Presidential campaign now 
in full swing, Robert Humphreys, Na- 
tional Affairs editor of NEwsweex, has 
been making a coast-to-coast trip to 
take political soundings in key states and 
sections. His third report from the field 
follows: 


Pacific Coast gamblers are betting 4 to 
1 that President Roosevelt carries Cali- 
fornia Nov. 7 over Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey. They offer even money that the 
plurality is at least 300,000 votes. Demo- 
crats are cocksure of victory. Republi- 
cans say frankly that they are behind. 
These facts would seem to dispose of 
California. 

But do they? California is unique in 
American politics: There are no personal 
political machines; party labels frequently 
are meaningless. Under primary laws 
peculiar only to California, Democratic 
candidates enter not only their own pri- 
mary but the Republican as well and 
vice versa. The results are often con- 
fusing to the outsider. For example, of 
the 24 Congressional races six were de- 
cided last spring when incumbents won 
both primaries and hence, automatic 
reelection. 

Not only is the election machinery dif- 
ferent but so are voter attitudes. There is 
a mercurial quality about them: The state 
is highly susceptible to last-minute drives. 
In 1934 Upton Sinclair, an extreme radi- 
cal, was the favorite to capture the gover- 
norship. But in the home stretch Cali- 
fornia voters made a sudden shift and re- 
jected him in favor of a Republican. Two 
years ago, a few weeks before the pri- 
mary, Earl Warren, the present Republi- 
can Governor, appeared hopelessly de- 

eleventh-hour campaign 
won him the Republican nomination by a 
wide margin, almost gained him the Dem- 
ocratic nomination over Culbert L. Ol- 
son, the incumbent, and led to his elec- 
tion by more than 300,000 votes. 

There are numerous other examples 
but those two suffice to illustrate why 
Republicans are still refusing to concede 
that California is in the bag for Mr. 
Roosevelt. And they have other reasons. 


Private Polls: California has 58 coun- 
ties but one of them, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, has approximately 43 per cent of the 
vote. In 1940 Los Angeles County, with 
less than ‘half the population, supplied 
approximately one-half of Mr. Roosevelt's 
526,000 plurality over Wendell L. Will 
kie. Thus it is for a good reason that most 
politicians agree California elections. are 
usually settled in Los Angeles. 

In the last few days two private but 
unpublished polls of the Los Angeles 





area have been completed. One of them, 
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DAD, WHERE DO THE TRACKS GO? 


_ ON, if you walked those tracks west, you’d walk into 

J a country so big you’d feel about knee high to a 
grasshopper. 

“You'd see Indians sure—and cowboys, too---but you’d 
see lots of other things.+ Miles and miles. of grain, more 
sheep than‘you ever counted—cattle galore; sky-scrapin’ 
mountains that look like they had a hunk of ice cream 
on top of ’em. 

“You'd see rushin’ water turnin’ factory wheels and 
changin’ yellow waste country to land as green as our 
pasture; apples half as big as your head and trees as 
tall as Jack’s bean stalk. You'd meet friendly people, 
livin’ on farms and ranches and in up-and-comin’ towns 


and cities that ain’t much older than you, as towns go. 

“Finally, you'd wind up lookin’ out over the Pacific 
Ocean—lookin’ west to where your brother Jim is with 
his Marine outfit. Yes sir, if you’d walk those tracks 
west, you'd see a powerful lot of what Jim’s fightin’ for.” 


x * * 


The Milwaukee Road tracks lead to new opportunities. 
You can choose your climate and scenery—the type of © 
endeavor you’re fitted for. Live in old established com- 
munities or pioneer in “young” country. If you’re think- 
ing of making a move in the post-war days look to the 
west and northwest! 


* 


* 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 








Featured at 
Better Dealers 
Everywhere 
In a Wide 
Range of 


Popular Prices } 


® Thousands pre- 

fer Alligator Rain- 
wear quality — style — depend- 
ability. For Alligator is America’s 
most famous “first” for rainy 
days and damp, chill weather. 
Compare the fine water repellent 
fabric, distinguished workman- 
ship, impeccable tailoring. The 
Alligator Company, St. Louis, 
New York, Los Angeles. 


because...IT'S SURE TO RAIN! 
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has a record of accuracy. The other is 
younger in years and therefore not so 
tested, but thus far it has been correct in 
its forecasts. Although made independ- 
ently and using different methods, both 
polls show similar results: They give 
Governor Dewey the lead in the Los An- 
geles area by totals ranging from 51 to 
53 per cent. 


In the 1942 governorship race there - 


were nearly twice as many Democrats 


as Republicans registered in Los Angeles. | 


Yet Warren carried the county by ap- 
proximately 100,000 votes. Although 
complete registration figures for the year 
are not yet available, estimates on the 
basis of preliminary returns place the 
ratio nearer to 3-2 for the Democrats or 
a gain for the GOP. ; 

There are other signs: With five weeks 
of the campaign yet remaining, the Re- 
publicans already have raised more 
money in California than they had gath- 
ered for Willkie by election day in 1940. 
In addition, for the first time since 1932 
a sizable bloc of the movie industry has 
shifted its support from Mr. Roosevelt to 
a Republican nominee. That means 
money and hoopla. 


“Right to Work”: From the standpoint 
of organization, California is one of the 
few states where the Democrats probably 
equal or excel the GOP. The CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee has on the whole 
functioned smoothly with AFL labor 
groups and the regular Democratic or- 
ganization. There is some _ defection 
among Democratic leaders but so far 
nothing of serious proportions. 


In use of the radio, always an effective * 


weapon in California, Democrats have far 
outdistanced their GOP rivals. In the Los 
Angeles area they have had nine hours of 
radio time bought or donated to every 
one for the Republicans. Furthermore, 
they are much more active in the fields of 
literature and billboard advertising. 

The Republicans are also suffering 
from a proposed amendment to the state 
constitution on which the voters will 
ballot: the so-called “Right-to-Work” pro- 
posal. In brief, this amendment would re- 
move as a condition of employment ei- 
ther joining a union or resigning from 
one. 

Although the amendment was non- 
partisan in origin, it had the effect of con- 
solidating labor forces against it. Thus 
most political leaders believe that the 
presence of the proposal on the ballot 
will tend to increase the labor vote, hence 
the Roosevelt vote. Labor leaders are 
frantically opposing the amendment in 
the belief that it would strip them of all 
effectiveness and of course outlaw closed- 
shop contracts. Many fear it will carry 
solely on the catch phrase by which it is 
named. Polls so far have tended to sus- 
tain their fears. 


Dewey Speeches: Governor Dewey’s 
swing through the state in the final days 
of September seems to have made more 


of an impression on the man in the street 
than on GOP leaders. The Republicans 
thought the candidate could have made a 
more fiery speech at Los Angeles where a 
record crowd of 90,000 gathered to hear 
him. They claim that Dewey’s twenty- 
minute dissertation on social security fell 
of its own weight before a crowd that 
wanted to stand up and yell. 

Also a question mark is.the role Gov- 
ernor Warren will assume in the cam- 
paign. Many Californians believe the 
GOP’s most effective weapon would be 
for Warren to barnstorm the state for 
Dewey. Republicans are also counting on 
a series of speeches that Gov. John Brick- 
er, Dewey’s running mate, is scheduled 
to make in California. Mr. Roosevelt defi- 
nitely has the edge in California and the 
odds favor him to retain it. But the Re- 
publicans are not yet ready to give up. 


Raymond Moley also reports on Cali- 
fornia in his column on page 112. 


On the Field of Honor 


The car stood, engine cold and lights 
out, in a residential street of Tulsa, Okla. 
Inside was the body of a youth shot twice 
through the head, soon identified as John 
F. Gorrell Jr., 23, a student at the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Western Dental College, and 
son of a prominent Tulsa physician. The 
night: was Thanksgiving Eve; the year, 


1934, notable in crime history for the 
shooting of John Dillinger outside a Chi- 
cago movie theater and the arrest of 





Associated Press 
Kennamer: Death atones for death 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann for the Lind- 
bergh baby kidnap-murder. 

A few days later Phil Kennamer, 19- 
year-old son of Federal Judge Franklin 
E. Kennamer, surrendered. To astonished 

olice he admitted he shot. Gorrell—a 
ong-time companion—in self-defense aft- 
er a quarrel. Gorrell, he contended, had 
planned to kidnap Virginia Wilcox, 
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* Why are there so few Elgin Watches in 
jewelers’ stores these days.. .. and so many 
watches with names that are strange to 
you? The answer is simply this: 

Elgin Watches are the product of an 
American company which, even before 
Pearl Harbor, was called into the service of 
the nation. 


Elgin equipment and Elgin craftsman- 


ship . . . the finest in the watchmaking’ 


world . . . have been wholeheartedly de- 
voted to the production of timing devices 
and precision instruments needed by our 
fighting forces . .-. land, sea and air. 
Foreign-made watches are trying to take 
the place of the well-known Ameérican- 
made Elgins. But keep in your heart the 


K Obnericas cum Dislinelioe Weick Wierd since 7868 


desire for.a truly fine watch. There are still 
some Elgins available for civilians and it 
may be your good fortune to find one. 

If not, we promise you this: Someday — 
not too far away we hope, there will be 
Elgins again for all—more beautiful, more 
accurate than you've ever known! You'll be 
glad you waited for an Elgin! Elgin National 
Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 

‘New radio show—'‘Keep Up With the World 


With Elgin’’ —Sunday nights, 10:30 EWT— 
the Blue Network, coast to coast. 


ELGIN 
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or “good” forces within Germany. 


ican and British Governments 
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man mind. 
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Tn another section of this issue 
Lord Vansittart and Miss Dorothy 
Thompson debate what should be done 
with the German people as a whole 
(see page 104). Their disagreements 
stem from differing appraisals of the 
German character or of the vitality of 
what might be called the constructive 


e present trend within the Amer- 


Debate on the character of the 
German people, on the degree to 
which they must share generally the 
responsibility for Hitler and the war, 
and on the constructive influences 
within Germany which, if properly 


{ tend into the indefinite future. But 
$ many of the most difficult practical de- 
cisions which the Allies must make 
involve no judgment on these points. 
These are the decisions on the meas- 
ures necessary to keep Germany de- 
militarized; what the President called 
“control of the war-making power of 
$ Germany.” They do not require moral 
appraisals or divinations of the Ger- 
On the contrary, they 
§ probably can be devised best if they 
are regarded simply as_ preventive 
measures, designed to make sure that 
it will be impossible for Germany to 
make war again and futile for any 
group within Germany to look te war. 
If these measures can be devised, 
$ agreed upon by the Allies, and strictly 
enforced, other controls over Ger- 
many, especially those of a et 


The President chose to deny last 
week that there was any basic differ- 
ence within his Cabinet committee on 
German peace terms. This was news 
to participants in the controversy and 


Throttling the War-Making Power of Germany 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


to others more or less familiar with it, 
although the President’s comment 
could be interpreted as meaning no 
more than that the differences had 
been exaggerated. 

He appeared to introduce formally 
into the studies a fourth agency: The 
Foreign Economic Administration. 
But, in fact, the FEA had been study- 
ing for some time control of the war- 


is °° making power of Germany. Many of 
toward a peace which, by comparison 
with Versailles, would have to be re- 
garded’ as “hard” or at least strict. 
Russia’s views on the longer-term treat- 
ment of Germany are not yet fully 
known. It is noteworthy that Lord 
Vansittart’s earlier formula, “full lard- 
ers, empty arsenals,” now seems soft. 
He himself speaks of it as “lenient” 
and proposes to supplement it with 
various other “precautions.” But even 
he does not openly advocate anything 
quite so Carthaginian as the Morgen- 
thau plan, outlined on this page a 
ago, for converting Germany 
into a primarily agricultural nation. 


its findings already had been made 
available to the experts and officials of 
the War, State and Treasury Depart- 
ments. 

Certain measures are more or less 
obvious, such as surrender of all mu- 
nitions in German hands at the close 
of the war, dissolution of the German 
General Staff and of all agencies of 
military instruction, and prohibition 
of the manufacture of finished muni- 
tions of any type. Certain further 
measures become obvious when the 
facts are examined. The synthetic-oil 
and gasoline plants in Germany have 
no economic justification. It would be 
far cheaper for Germany to import 
petroleum products. -The synthetic 
plants already have been heavily dam- 
aged by bombing and may be practi- 
cally out of commission by the time 
the war ends. What, if anything, is 
left of them can be destroyed and 


‘their reconstruction prohibited. . 


The construction and operation of 
commercial, as well as military, air- 
planes can also be forbidden. The 
present disposition in Washington is 
to make this prohibition sweeping— 
probably extending it to private fly- 
ing and possibly even to the employ- 
ment of Germans for ground crews at 
commercial airports within Germany. 


Other restrictions and _prohibi- 
tions which are being studied apply 
to the production of heavy forgings, 
high-alloy steels, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
machine tools, aluminum, electric 
power, and coal. To enforce restric- 
tions, not only continuous inspection, 
but international management of some 
types of German industry is being 
considered. Corresponding studies are 
being made in Britain and, possibly, 
in Russia. If these controls on the 
war-making capacity of Germany are 
skillfully worked out and firmly en- 
forced by Allied agreement, mistakes 
in the political treatment of Germany 
need not be fatal. 











daughter of H. F. Wilcox, a wealthy Tul- 
sa oil man. In love with the girl, Kenna- 
mer sought to protect her. 

In February 1935, a jury convicted 
Kennamer of first-degree mansloughter, 
his sentence was 25 years. Paroled in 
April 1948, almost nine years after the 
slaying, he immediately joined the Army 
and trained as a paratrooper. 

“If I die under the flag of my country, 
I hope that-those who have condemned 
me will hold me differently in their mem- 
ories,” he told Edward D. Burks, city 
editor of The Tulsa World. 

Last week the War Department tele- 
graphed Judge Kennamer: In France on 
Aug. 15, his son had died in action. , 

Gov. Robert S. Kerr, who approved the 
parole, said soberly that Kennamer “had 
justified the confidence of the pardon and 
parole board.” The board now is con- 
sidering a posthumous pardon, something 
new in state history. 


Genesis 1:28° 

Statistical note on the people of the 
United States: The first census (1790) 
was 3,929,214. Last week the Census 
Bureau officials estimated that 1943’s 
births had topped 3,000,000 for the 
first time. 


‘Long Way Home 


There is little chance of a repetition 
of the day in late 1918, when the Cedric 
and the George Washington steamed up 
New York Harbor a few brief weeks after 
the Armistice with thousands of cheer- 
ing veterans. Shipping space was more 
plentiful then and there was no Pacific 
war to finish. 

Because most shipping will be needed 
for military use after V-E Day, GI’s in 
the European theater may not get home 
immediately in large numbers even if 
they are eligible for discharge under 
the priority rating system recently an- 
nounced. Col. Lawrence Westbrook, spe- 
cial assistant to the director of the War 
Department special planning division, 
made this disclosure in New York last 
week at an industrial-relations confer- 
ence of the American Management As- 
sociation. Coincidentally, he revealed a 
large-scale educational program to help 
veterans profit by the waiting time over- 
seas. 

In no way connected with the oppor- 
tunities offered by the GI Bill of Rights, 
the plan calls for schools in Europe with 
a wide variety of general, technical, and 
vocational courses. Wherever practi- 
cable, university centers ‘will be arranged. 
As a supplement, those interested will be 
able to take part in organized tours to 
historic sites. 

@ When he finally reaches these shores, 
the GI who is due for demobilization 
will be able to make up in part for the 
delay. At a separation center operating 





*, . . and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply .. . 











=p’ WESTWARD REACH 

In the long lifetime of man, civilization has ever set 
a westward course. That was true sixty-two years ago, 
when Matson first bent its canvas to a westward reach 
and began the long task of joining Islands to Main- 
land in harmony and understanding. Today, Matson 
men and Matson ships are busy on many seas and at 
many tasks of war; but the day will return when it 
will again be our duty to assist in opening new hori- 
zons, by sky as well as by sea. Matson will welcome 
this opportunity to serve, in still wider sphere, those 
who have come to rely on us in the past. 


Zoe KNOWS THE PACIFIC 


MATSON LINES TO HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
é SAMOA ° FIJI + NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA ‘ 
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Finish Fight gfe 


ay a hard-hitting brute — this 
dual-purpose 5-inch gun. It’s 
the kind of fighting tool needed 
to smother enemy fire power, to 
give our men a life-saving advan- 
tage when the going gets tough. 


We cannot take credit for all of 
it. This big 5-incher was designed 
by the U. S. Navy, and its pro- 
duction is a tribute to the co- 
operation of thousands of workers 
and several companies. 


But as we see it come down the 
Fisher assembly lines, we get a 


Se nO a | 


thrill of pride out of the work we 
have done on it. It’s proof that 
Fisher craftsmanship has once 
more been pointed right, has once 
more registered a hit on the pro- 
duction target. 


Whether it’s bombers, fighting 
planes, anti-aircraft guns, tanks, 
delicate flight instruments or 
other armament to be built — 
Fisher craftsmen are on the job 
till they get it ironed out. That 
goes for some very rugged prob- 
lems put up to us by the men 
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WAR BONDS 
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The Army-Navy “‘E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,”’ with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


who do the shooting. And in this 
fight to the finish, we intend to stay 
right in the middle of such things 
until the final bell rings. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


MOtTO R §S 
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in reverse of the induction center—and 
with equal speed—formalities of his dis- 
charge will take only 48 hours. 


Echo of a Blast 


The memory of the Port Chicago dis- 
aster still burned in their minds. Some 
of them had been injured in the muni- 
tions-ship explosion, which took 327 
lives (NEWSWEEK, July 31). Now, three 
weeks later, 257 Negro seamen stationed 
at the Navy ammunition depot at Mare 
Island ‘in San Francisco Bay were being 
called to load ammunition on a South 
Pacific-bound ship anchored at Vallejo. 
Ordered into formation, the sailors broke 
ranks instead. Nothing would budge 
them: neither warnings by the officer in 
charge nor two days’ detention on a 
barge. Some admitted they were afraid; 
some declared they were too small for 
the job; some said they preferred sea 
duty; still others refused point-blank. 

Then the dissenters were assembled 
on the Mare Island ball field to hear 
Rear Admiral Carleton H. Wright, com- 
mandant of the Twelfth Naval District. 
For continued refusal, he warned them, 
they could be shot as mutineers. Wright’s 
words swayed all but 50; the rest were 
given summary trials and “light” sen- 
tences (presumably a few days in the 
brig). 

Last week, the adamant 50, charged 
_with mutiny, began their procession to 
the stand before a seven-man court-mar- 
tial which had been in session on Yerba 
Buena Island since Sept. 18. The prose- 
cution’s case was complete. It had at- 
tempted to prove a conspiracy. The de- 
fense case hinged on whether each de- 
fendant refused to obey a specific order 
to load ammunition. ‘The court may im- 
pose a minimum sentence of any punish- 
ment it sees fit, a maximum sentence of 
death. 


War's Finger Men 


Into the matter-of-fact hands of For- 
eign Economic Administration | statisti- 
cians and technical men weekly came 
30,000 confidential documents about the 
enemy, some apparently meaningless, oth- 
ers obviously trivial, most of them clear- 
ly unrelated one to the other. There were 
files of American offices of German and 
Japanese firms, records of American en- 
gineers and businessmen who had lived 
abroad, information from refugees and 
travelers, and intelligence from secret 
agents inside the enemy’s lines. 

Out of the bits and pieces the FEA 
staff made startling sense—just how star- 
tling appeared last week in the agency’s 
summary to Congress of its first year of 
Operations. Presented on the eve of a 
Presidential directive ordering the speed- 
up of FEA studies about Germany’s post- 
war economic future (see Ernest K. Lind- 
ley’s Washington Tides, page 46), the 
report covercd twelve months of varied 
activity: supervising Lend-Lease, pro- 


*. 


curing strategic materials, furnishing ci- 
vilian supplies for relief and rehabilitation 
overseas. But its most dramatic revela- 
tions concerned the economic warfare it 
has waged against the Axis—a battle of 
wits supplementing the battle of men 
and materials: 

@ Evidence showed that the Nazis, mis- 
calculating the length of the war, had 
allowed railroad equipment to deteriorate 
and, as a result, had to assign top 
priorities to locomotive building. The 
FEA tipped off the military- which or- 
dered a concentrated aerial offensive 
against the railroads. The German trans- 
port system never recovered. 

@ The FEA also told the air forces which 
were the key German factories produc- 
ing parts and engines for the Luftwaffe. 
Result: Heavy bombing of those plants. 
@ The FEA discovery that the Germans 
were short of ball bearings resulted in 
raids on Schweinfurt and other ball- 
bearing centers. 

@ Information about the extent of Ger- 
man reliance on the output of the Ploesti 
(Rumania) oil fields and synthetic-oil 
plants have brought concentrated attacks 
since last winter. Result: a more than 50 
per cent cut in German fuel production. 
@ Economic intelligence was responsible 
for the specific choice of Kyushu on the 
Jap homeland, Anshan in Manchuria, and 
other spots in North China and Korea as 
targets for the B-29 Superfortresses of the 
Twenticth Air Force. 

@ A European neutral imported in one 
month enough manicuring preparations 
to last it several normal years. Investiga- 
tion proved that the stuff contained 
nitrocellulose and other materials vital 
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to the Nazis. The supply was promptly 
cut off through export controls and black- 
listing. 

@ By preclusive buying (purchases made 
solely to keep vital materials out of enemy 
hands) in Spain, Portugal, and Turkey, 
the Allies foiled the German war ma- 
chine. From 1940 to 1943 joint Anglo- 
American purchases of Turkish chrome 
(essential for armor plate and aircraft 
engines) totaled 600,000 tons. Until 19438 
the Nazis got virtually. none, then 47,000 
tons in 1948, and in the spring of this 
year the Turks were “persuaded” to cut 
off all chrome shipments to Germany. 

@ Germany needed tungsten from Spain 
and Portugal for armor-piercing ammu- 
nition and high-speed cutting tools. After 
two years of competition between “Axis 
and Allied purchasing agents and secrét 
operatives . . . with no holds barred” and 
a months-long embargo on oil to Spain, 
ore shipments to the enemy virtually 
ceased. 

@ By cornering ‘the neutral market on 
woolen rags, other woolen goods, and 
mohair, Allied buyers greatly restricted 
the supply of warm clothing for German 
soldiers on the Russian front. 

What will happen when Germany 
falls? The FEA has a ready answer: “Vic- 
tory over Japan comes first.” Everything 
will be done to speed that day. “Within 
the limits of this overriding considera- 
tion,” the FEA promises to adjust its pro- 
grams by relaxing many controls and 
making cutbacks in foreign buying in or- 
der to lay the basis for “a high level of 
international trade carried on to the full- 
est possible extent by private industry 
and private business.” 











Congressmen’s Circuit: As part of a European tour by ten members of Con- 
gress, Rep. Chet Holifield (left) of California, Democrat, and Rep. Walt Horan of 
Washington, Republican, accompanied by a Londoner, view at firsthand the dam- 
age a buzz bomb caused on a street in the British capital. 
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NEW ideas for your postwar home! 


lato) 0) ob macelelail Woks The lal-Xom oh Maron ilelaroli by 


known architects. See theminthe Octo- 


ber issue of Better Homes & Gardens 





"We're finally discovering what our 
postwar home can bé like, in a believ- 
able, practical way—thanks to Better 
Homes & Gardens.” 


In its October issue, Better Homes 
& Gardens continues a series of arti- 
cles devoted to home design, which 
emphasize the importance of plan- 
ning tomorrow’s homes from the 
inside out. Full-scale, four-color 
models picture the new comfort and 
convenience obtainable thru new 
materials and new ways with old 
materials. 


Some of the ideas are breath- 
taking but all are possible and at- 
tainable. They are but one reason 
for Better Homes & Gardens accept- 
ance by families living everywhere 
as the practical guide to present and 
future family living. 


better Homes & Gardens 





MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, [OWA 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Home Are the Charters 


The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States came 
home to.the people last week. A train of 
26 freight cars pulled slowly into Wash- 
ington from a secret wartime hiding 
place. With armed Marines on guard, 
America’s most valuable documents were 
unloaded. Trucked carefully to the Li- 
brary of Congress, the sealed, bulletproof 
cases were opened by government cura- 
tors. : 

Librarian of Congress Archibald Mac- 
Leish and his assistants gazed with pro- 
fessional delight on a 18-foot scroll—the 
original Articles of Confederation—com- 
prising six folios of priceless state paper 
sewed together with needle and thread. 

Nearby was the most valuable docu- 
ment of the people: Thomas Jefferson’s 
rough draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Among other treasures re- 
placed in their airtight display cases were 
vellum copies of the Declaration and 
the Constitution, the Lincoln Cathedral 
copy of the Magna Charta, and the St. 
Blasius-St. Paul copy of ‘the Gutenberg 
Bible. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, the irre- 

laceable documents were taken to an un- 
Sigvonaia bombproof hiding place. The 
Capitol also was closed to Sunday visitors. 
Following D Day in France, Maury Mav- 
erick, chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., led: a campaign to reopen the 
Capitol and return the documents to pub- 
lic view in the Library. 

Last week all wartime restrictions had 
been removed from Capitol Hill. Army 
and Navy officials, agreeing there was no 
longer danger that Washington would 

er even a token bombing, had sanc- 
tioned return of the treasures. On Sunday 
40,000 persons, the majority in uniform, 


filed through the historic halls. 
Noms de Loup 


Last week in the Senate and House 
Office Buildings there was a report that 
women reporters who cover Capitol Hill 
had formed a Mutual Protective Associa- 
tion and had compiled a secret blacklist 
of senators and representatives. The title 
of the roster: 

“Men you should stay on the other side. 
of the desk from.” —— 

- Since early in 1941, the number of 
women reporters in the Congressional 
press galleries Has increased from 42 to 
135. Veteran Ladies of the Hill know 
their congressmen, but the newcomers 
have run into situations. The descriptive 
roster was created through an exchange 
of experiences. 

Topping the list is the name of a sena- 
tor whom the girl correspondents have 
nicknamed “Garter Snapper.” Other noms 
de loup of congressmen with ideas: 





Acme 


MacLeish greets the returned treasures 


@ “Revolving-Door Romeo: His specialty 
is getting into the same compartment of 
a revolving door. He pinches.” 

@ “Elevator Lothario: Don’t ride up or 
down with him.” __ : 
@“Cellar Casanova: He'll ask you to 
meet him in his basement rendezvous. 
Make it the lobby when the House is in 
session. Choose Statuary Hall and a cop 
when it’s not.” : 

@ “Gooser Gander: Stay on the other side 
of the room.” 


Gromyko Never Forgets 


Although Soviet Ambassador Andrei A. 
Gromyko speaks English fairly well, in 
the confusion and chatter of large recep- 
tions he often finds it difficult to catch im- 
mediately what is being said to him. For 
such emergencies his English instructor 
has armed him with the phrase: “Yes, I 
remember perfectly well.” This was de- 
signed to guide him into safe conversa- 
tional channels. 

At a recent reception for Ramén Grau 
San Martin, Cuban President-elect, a 
crowd of guests pressed about Ambassa- 
dor Gromyko. A correspondent observing 
the scene thought his ears were deceiving 
him. To each greeter Ambassador Gromy- 


_ ko was saying: “Yes, I remember perfectly 


well.” Surely, thought the correspondent, 
not every guest was reminiscing. To find 
out, he stood in line, shook hands with 
Gromyko, and muttered: 

“The future of our relations is very 
promising.” 

“Yes, I remember perfectly well,” said 
the Ambassador. - : 




















Eicut years after the introduction of 
the typewriter — in 1881 —a business 
school in New York City offered the 
first typing course for women. Eight 
young women signed up. 


But from all sides came strong ex- 
pressions of disapproval. 


Six months of typing, said the critics, 
will break down the female mind and 
constitution. Managers of the school 
were called “well-meaning but mis- 
guided ladies.” ‘The course was decried 
as an “obvious error in judgment.” 


but 


Today it is estimated that more than 
1,500,000 women are employed as 
secretaries, typists, and stenographers! 


The timid and unimaginative are 
ever with us. Somehow or other it 
takes a long time for a new idea to sink 
into the public consciousness. 


Yet if a nation, or a business, is to 
survive and grow, it must be ever- 
receptive to what is new and original. 

There is no limit to the possibilities 
for expansion if we intelligently apply’ 
to the tasks ahead of us our new-found 


“ 


“Well-meaning 


misguided lady” 


scientific knowledge, our inventiveness, 
and our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to use our re- 
sources with such daring and imagina- 
tion as to develop a new concept of 


opportunity for all! 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It ° 
can urge, inform, persuade, 


‘HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. From the invention of the type- 
writer has sprung the whole amazing and intricate series of business 
machines which today play so indispensable a part in American com- 


mercial life. 


In a pre-war year, the manufacture of typewriters, adding and account- 
ing machines, check-writers and other statistical equipments employed | 
about 45,000 people, and resulted in products valued at over $150,000,000. 


Yet one of the inventors of the typewriter said publicly that the chief 


market would be among ministers, for typing sermons! 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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Himmler Trains Fanatical Nazis 


- for Underground Fight to Death 


Hidden in Woods and Ruins, 
War Criminals Would Shoot It Out 
With Allied Occupation Forces 


For months the world had heard and 
not quite believed the story: That what- 
ever the fate of the German Army as such, 
the Nazis would never surrender. In- 
stead they would go underground and in 
clandestine cells, from concealed hide- 
outs, fight on. Last week these bizarre 
predictiqgns were officially substantiated 
at the highest Allied level. In his House 


of Commons address, Prime Minister 


‘Winston Churchill said: 
“There is . . . the possibility that after 


organized resistance, with the German 
State and Army completely broken, fierce 
warfare may be maintained in the forests 
and mountains of Germany by numbers 
of desperate men conscious of their own 

ilt and impending doom . . . It may 
Be necessary for the Allies to declare at 
a certain date that the actual war against 
the German State has come to an 
end and that the period of mop- 
ping up of bandits and war 
criminals has begun.” 

A day later Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden gave some details: 

“Independently of this [the 
German General Staff prepara- 
tions for the next war], Himm- 
ler, as the chief and begetter of 
the Gestapo, is now making 
preparations for the organization 
of continued resistance during 
the occupation . . . For this pur- 
pose, special fanatical young 
Nazis are being trained . . . We 
believe . . . that Himmler’s or- 
ganization is laying the founda- 
tions of that future secret or- 
ganization to revive the spirit 
and method of Nazidom in fu- 
ture times.” 


500,000 Gangsters: That was 
the bare outline of what the 
Nazis plan—news fraught with 
significance for all the Allies. 
From the vantage point of Stock- 
holm a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent heard a fuller account of the 
scheme and cabled: this ominous 
report: 

“It is in Thuringia, the Black 
Forest, Bavaria, and the Pomer- 
anian lake system that the Nazis 
plan their last-stand knock-down, 
drag-out fight after collapse. 


There, underground, concrete-covered, 
and well-camouflaged war factories can 
be transformed overnight into citadels. 
People who know the setup predict these 
will be difficult to track down and cap- 
ture. 

“The fanatics and desperadoes making 
up this last stand are estimated at half a 
million men and women too compromised 
by Nazi’ atrocities to have any other 
choice. These prospective partisans also 
reckon they can put to good use for street 
fighting the air-raid ruins in German 
cities. The Battle of Stalingrad and sim- 
ilar experiences have shown that such 
rubble heaps serve the purpose admi- 
rably. 

“This apparently useless and hopeéless 
struggle after defeat, carefully planned 
by the Nazis, will have a cunning politi- 


cal aim—to create a fresh set of Nazi mar- 
tyrs of the Horst Wessel type, to build up 
a Nazi legend on which to found a re- 
vival of the party, and to provoke the 
Allies into committing acts which the 
underground will hasten to proclaim are 





Canadian Army Overseas Photo 
This young Nazi ignores capture, defeat, and despair; 
500,000 plan a fight to the death in the Reich 
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as bad or worse than those perpetrated 
by Nazis in occupied countries. It will be 
a valuable contribution to the Nazi white- 
washing act. 

“The lives of an overwhelming major- 
ity of Germans, ready to cooperate with 
the Allies and gladly welcoming peace 
on any conditions, will be soured by 
these Nazi s 3 amned hidden among lakes, 
forests, and mountains and obeying cod- 
ed radio orders from secret headquarters. 

“There will be underground terror 
courts just as after the last war, sentenc- 
ing German “collaborators to death, and 
strong-arm squads to carry out these 
sentences. Any German official branded 
by Nazi desperadoes asia collaborator 
will never be safe from snipers. Nazi 
partisans will constitute the world’s big- 
gest gangster organization and they will 
be doubly dangerous because they im- 
agine they are acting from patriotic mo- 
tives.” ; 


The Bad Germans: The secret Nazi 


plans and the pi. of prolonged 


guerrilla fighting might conceivably ne- 
gate the best-laid Allied program for oc- 
cupying and administering Germany. 
Last week the hot debate over the Reich’s 
future continued in councils, 
while the actual job of governing Ger- 
many was extended. 

In the House of Commons, the Allied 
peley of unconditional surrender was 
attacked by Socialist, Communist and 
Labor M.P.’s and supported by Eden, 

who rscilr on Himmler’s 
guerrillas as part of his defense. 

In the British Government di- 

vided opinion on the future of 

Germany reflected the recent 

dissension among American of- 

ficials in Washington (see Ernest 

K. Lindley’s Washington Tides, 

page 46, and the Postwar Hori- 

zons articles by Lord Vansittart 
and Dorothy Thompson, starting 

on page 104). 

In Germany, Allied military 
justice met its first inconclusive 
tests during two trials at the vil- 
lage of Kornelimiinster. There, 
in a small restaurant bar on the 
cobblestoned civic square, Capt. 
Kurt Walitschek, Vienna-born 
resident of California, presided 
over a summary military court. 
_ The restaurant had _ been 
cleared of tables. The judge sat 
at a small desk near a brown 
tile stove; the defendants and 
their counsel were lined up in 
chairs before him. A sergeant 

. served as recorder and an aging 

German assisted as interpreter. 


brief lectures before the trial 
on military law and the differ- 
ence between pleas of “guilty” 
and “not guilty.” During trial 
they were frightened and un- 
comprehending. _— 

When four German women 





German defendants were given © 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Coferwed Conus ov Vraftt Dharing Han ? 
Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan correctly 
designed 'to meet the specific needs of an organization. For example, such a plan — 


1. Does not bind the employer to scheduled contributions, 


2. Eases compensation problems. 


3. Provides incentive to forward-looking employees. 


4. Results in more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


The provisions of a Deferred Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan would cover: 


Membership—may include all employees or only those 
who meet specific length of service or other permitted 
requirements. 


Contributions by employer—may but need not be directly 
related to profits. 


Allocation of contributions among employees—may be 


based proportionately on compensation and also, if de-" 


sired, upon length of service. 


Distributions of benefits to employees or designated bene- 
ficiaries—may be made upon death, disability, illness 
or retirement or, if the provision therefor complies with 
the announced requirements of wage and salary stabili 
zation controls, upon other severance of employment. 


Investment between time of contribution and time of 
distribution—may be made in securities or insurance 
company contracts or both. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the Jundamentals of Snindaiive and financing 
employee benefit plans is available. There is no obligation entailed in writing for this study, or in discussing your particular case with us, 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 


Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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The unphlegmatic Dutch: joyous celebrants and devoted Allied supporters 


were charged with entering a forbidden 
military area, their accusers—two MP’s, 
a lieutenant, and a sergeant—identified 
them by pointing. The sergeant occasion- 
ally referred to one of them as “the 
blonde.” The women, who admitted re- 
turning to their homes although they 
knew they were out of bounds, were 
pronounced guilty by Captain Walitschek 
and fined 2,000 marks ($200) apiece. 
After they left, weeping, another Ameri- 
can officer reminded the judge that he 
had forgotten the alternate sentence of 
six months in jail. The women were 
called back, given their choice, and final- 
ly were granted a month’s grace in which 
to pay the fines. 

Two men, charged with stealing coal 
and liable to the death penalty for theft 
of American property, said they took it 
because others had. Their counsel 
claimed that under German law it was 
no crime for a man to take necessities of 
life if he needed them. The judge said 
German law had nothing to do with 
the case and referred it to a higher 
court. 


Mister Pope 

Since June 7, when American jeeps 
bounced into St. Peter's Square and 
American soldiers in combat uniforms 
clattered through the halls of the Vatican, 
Pius XII, with dignified amusement, has 
survived an onslaught of thousands of 
curious and friendly GI's. 

Last week Anne O’Hare McCormick of 
The New York Times sent from Rome 
the story of one visitor to the Vatican, “a 
lanky, soft-voiced Texan in a large group 
of soldiers received by the Pope in a re- 


cent audience. First in line, he didn’t 
quite know what to do when the Holy 
Father offered his ring to be kissed. So 
he shook the Pontiff’s outstretched hand 
and said politely, as nice boys do in 


Texas: ‘Hi yeah, Mister Pope’.” 


Can’t Beat the Dutch 


A fortnight after Allied troops first 
crossed the Dutch border, they were still 
being feted last week by joyous Dutch 
civilians. More important, they had been 
aided consistently and efficiently by the 
Dutch Forces of the Interior and with 
conscientious zeal» by the Dutch civil- 
ians. 

Volunteer intelligence agents had ap- 

ared to guide paratroopers within an 

our after their landing. Underground 
fighters, armed with rifles and wearing 
“Oranje” armbands, organized rapidly in- 
to front-line and rearguard units. Near 
Nijmezen, a Dutch captain with the 
American airborne troops gathered 2,000 
underground fighters under his command 
and sent a group of 400 into action 


against the Germans. DFI men cleaned up’ 


snipers, rounded up prisoners, policed 
towns, cleared roads, and overhauled 
German automobiles and trucks. 
Civilians lent and gave supplies to para- 
troopers and offered them beds, hot baths, 
and shaving water when they moved back 
from the front. When the troops were as- 
signed billets, Dutch women insisted first 
on a thorough clean-up with mops and 
brooms. In Normandy, French women 
had — parachutes—rated expend- 
able by their users—and had made them 
up into dresses. Now in Holland, horse- 
drawn, two-wheeled carts toured the 
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countryside collecting parachutes, nylon 
tow ropes, Mae West life preservers, and 
salvage from gliders and returned them 
to Allied army headquarters. 


Pot-au-Feu 
De Gaulle Mixes Laws and Men 


in Government-sans-Parliament 


It would now seem possible to put into 
force the decree of the Algiers Committee 
whereby at the interim stage the Legislative 
Assembly would be transformed into an 
elected body . . . To this body, the French 
Committee of National Liberation would be 
responsible. Such a step . . . would render 
possible that recognition of the provisional 
Government of France. 


In these words, Prime Minister Church- 
ill offered advice last week to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle and the Provisional 
Government of France. But the cus- 
tomary bell-like clarity of Churchillian 
phrasing was absent from his discussion 
of France; the advice was courteous 
but ambiguous. 

Apparently, Churchill was warning 
that de jure recognition would not be 
granted the Provisional Government by 
the Allies until it was established on a 
firm parliamentary base—presumably fol- 
lowing a general election. But a general 
election cannot very well be held until 
French prisoners are returned from Ger- 
many—possibly a matter of a year or 
more. Then Foreign Secretary. Anthony 
Eden amplified the Prime Minister's 
statement by declaring that the question 
of recognition would not await a general 
election, but could be reconsidered when 
the consultative Assembly (referred to as 
Legislative by Churchill) was made rep- 
resentative. Meanwhile, however, Church- 
il’s comments drew attention to. the 
peculiar state of government in France 
today. 


The Invisible Republic: The Gaullists 
have proclaimed themselves the guard- 
ians of the Third Republic and the mid- 
wives of the Fourth. By now it is clear 
that the Provisional Government has only 
sentimental, self-assumed ties with either. 

It has broken with the Third Republic 
by abrogating the last legislative act of 
the Third’s parliament—the so-called ° 
Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940. On 
that date, a majority of the National As- 
sembly able to vote (Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies combined) in_ effect 
handed over the French Government to 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain. 

Legalistic French now assert that only 
another majority vote of a national as- 
sembly can constitutionally abrogate the 
Constitutional Law. But the Provisional! 
Government refuses to recognize the 569 
senators and deputies who voted in fi- 
vor of the Constitutional Law, while only 
80 voted against it. 

Moreover, the entry of Jules Jeannency 





























In war and peace 


the worlds safest transportation 


HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 

of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger. traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. . 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled. 





This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 
crtATig 
Sas 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








Soreness ane y yer earner err 


For Botu SoupieR AND CIVILIAN, 
sulfa pills are on the job today wherever, 
infection threatens. 


Producing this miracle medicine — 
enough and in time—is an epic achieve- 
ment of the pharmaceutical industry... 
with a helping hand from “Air at Work”, 
to speed processing, prevent waste and 
safeguard quality. Step into a sulfa 
plant and see how it’s done: 





1, MAGIC sulfanilimidcostarts life in a superheated 
atill as sulfonyl chloride. Mixed with ammonia, 
agitated, centrifuged and decomposed in water— 
the crude sulfa is then ready for an intricate cycle 
of filtering and purifying operations. And at each 
step “Air at Work” is on the job . . . keeping air- 
borne dust out of the plant, controlling pungent. 
fumes and regulating indoor weather to assure 
uniform quality. 











BSS 


“*If wounded, take two”, 


and a iob tor Ge atWorek...” 


2. NEXT, sulfa powder is delivered to the packag- 
ing department cleanly and economically—by a 
Sturtevant pneumatic conveyor—and fed into the 
mixers. Then, in a special Sturtevant dryer, 
precision-controlled currents of air extract the 
moisture and assure a stabilized crystalline struc- 
ture. Doubling the output of previous methods, 
this dryer “‘breathes”” 236 million cubic feet 
of air to deliver 25,600 pounds of sulfa every 
two hours! 





3. POWDER is then ready for the tabletting ma- ° 


chine, where the final job of “Air at Work’’ is 
to pick up exceas*powder left after each tablet is 
molded. The Sturtevant System salvages this 
powder for use again—and equally important, 
keeps the fine, irritating dust out of the air—away 
from workers. 





AT CONVERSION TIME forging ahead of 
competition or even holding your own 
may depend in large measure on correct 
and adequate use of engineered air. 
Sturtevant engineers are ready to work 
with you or your planning committee 
now, to“Put Air to Work’ as a cost-cut- 
ting product-improving production tool 
... that heats, ventilates, air conditions, 
dries, controls dust and fumes, or burns 


fuel more efficiently. | 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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into the Provisional Government as Com- 
missioner of State removed any chance 
of the old parliament’s return. With 
Albert Lebrun (President) and Edouard 
Herriot (President of the Chamber of 
Deputies), Jeanneney (President of the 
Senate) represented the executive and 
legislative authority of the Third Repub- 
lic. Since Vichy Acts have been abro- 
gated—among them that abolishing the 


. Presidency—Lebrun technically is Pres- 


ident again, because he never resigned 
and because his term extends until 1946. 
But no one expects him to claim his post, 
and Herriot is a German prisoner. Jean- 
neney, who had the authority to convoke 
a national assembly, rejected that author- 
ity when he entered de Gaulle’s cabinet. 

Instead of parliamentary rule, de 
Gaulle has established a government in 
which the powers of President and Pre- 
mier are combined in his own post of 
President of the Provisional Government, 
while severely limited parliamentary 
ee reside in the Consultative Assem- 


y- 

The assembly, which followed the gov- 
ernment from Algiers to France, is now 
being revised by the appointment of new 
members approved by the Council of 
Resistance. In an advisory capacity, it 
will function until a general election 
names a constituent assembly to draft a 
new constitution for France. 


& 

Planned Economy: If the _ political 
status of France was still nebulous, the 
future of French economy had become 
clearer. Already, unrest spreading through 
French labor had come to a head in the 
coal mines of the North. When the miners 
threatened to strike unless they received 
a 50 per cent wage increase, the govern- 
ment announced it would take over the 
mines, apparently with eventual compen- 


_ sation to the owners. 


On Sunday in the industrial center of 
Lille, de Gaulle revealed that nationaliza- 
tion of the mines was only the first step 
in the government’s adoption of the rad- 
ical economic program demanded by 
French resistance groups. To achieve 
full economic development of France, he 
said: “There is no other way than by 
what is called planned economy (écon- 
omie dirigée) ... . The collective—that 
is, the state—should take over the direc- 
tion of the great sources of common 
wealth.” 


India: Back to Nowhere 


“If we part without coming to an 
agreement, we shall proclaim the bank- 
ruptcy of wisdom on our part.” Mohandas 
K. Gandhi made that forthright comment 
Sept. 11 in the midst of his talks with 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head of the 


Moslem League. Last week the two 
leaders confessed the bankruptcy of their 
wisdom. 

In accents as suave as his Savile Row 
tailoring, Jinnah said: “I regret to say I 
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have failed in the task of converting Mr. 
Gandhi . . . Nevertheless we trust this 
is not the final end of our effort.” Gandhi 
told his followers that the breakdown 
in the negotiations was not a cause for 
despair and that the two had parted 
friends and would meet again. Thus the 
situation was just where it was before— 
except that the Indians themselves had 
once again demonstrated the British 
thesis that they could not agree on how 
to run their country. 


New Deal for Italy 
Britain and U.S. Ease Up Control 
in Face of Growing Soviet Prestige 


In a joint statement, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill last 
week announced a new deal for Italians— 
politically and economically. The change 
in Allied policy was an aftermath of 
Churchill’s visit to Italy and the return 
to the United States of Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer of the Allied Control Com- 
mission, who reported that Italy was on 
the verge of starvation and chaos. The 
granting of a larger measure of political 
freedom and the easing of economic con- 
trols, added to $50,000,000 from the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, raised Italian morale and 
advanced the date when the country can 
become self-supporting and leave the 
Allied charity a 

The concessions to Italian demands for 
freedom were preceded by a warning: 
It was up to the Italian Government, with 
its newly acquired responsibility, to pre- 


vent a repetition of such mob action as. 


the drowning of Donato Carreta, former 
Roman prison chief, a fortnight ago. 

The Allied High Commissioners in 
Rome, Alexander C. Kirk and Sir Noel 
Charles, were named Ambassadors; cor- 
responding Italian diplomats will be sent 
to Washington and London. Primarily 
for military reasons, the statement prom- 
ised early steps toward reconstructing an 
Italian economy. 


Equality? In Italy, the first reaction 
was joyful. Just a few days earlier, Pre- 
mier Ivanoe Bonomi had been faced with 
a government crisis which he solved only 
by threatening to resign if Communist 
and Socialist attacks on his administra- 
tion did not cease. Now the government 
was stabilized, with cooperation prom- 
ised from the left. 

But skeptical Italians soon raised 
doubts over their presumed gains. Rico- 
struzione, the Bonomi newspaper, re- 
considered an earlier government state- 
ment that Italy was now at war with 
Japan. Repeating Italian desires for a 
greater part in the war, Ricostruzione de- 
clared: “It is only just that when we en- 
ter such a war we should be considered 
allies on a footing of equality.” Then the 
paper called again for a revision of the 
still-secret Italian armistice terms: “The 









REAL 4 HONEY 


$2.50 


PREMIER 


‘Bulldog’ Shape 
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. British ‘Official Photo from British Combine 
Traitors March: Through the streets of Louvain (left), a 
bruised and angry Belgian collaborator marches under escort 


of “White Brigade” 





underground soldiers, bearing his own 


Flemish denunciation: 
(right), swastikas drape five accused traitors, on parade in the 
streets of the capital. 





Associated Press 
“I Am a Traitor.” In Luxembourg 





moderate conditions imposed by Russia 
on Finland and Rumania should be taken 
as an example for Italy.” 


Significance 


The Churchill-Roosevelt statement— 
reiterated two days later in the Prime 
Minister’s speech—brought the British 
and American position on Italy into line 
with Russian policy, announced as long 
ago as March 14. It was still short of 
the diplomatic recognition granted by 
Moscow at that time, but full recognition 
will probably follow complete liberation. 

Politically, the statement reflected the 
growing concern of Britain and the Unit- 
ed States lest a frustrated and undernour- 
ished Italy become a pawn in the hands 
of a “third power”—Russia. Moscow was 
informed of the statement before it was 
issued and offered no objections. But it 
obviously .represented Anglo-American 
policy rather than Allied, and thus set 
the United States and Britain apart from 
Russia in relations with Italy. 

To the dismay of the two nations which 
are administering Allied-occupied Italy, 
Russia’s prestige has risen faster than 
theirs. Russia was first to recognize the 
non-Fascist Italian government; it has 
no responsibility for feeding Italy; it 
never bombed Italian cities; it has no 
representatives on the Allied Commis- 
sion. The result has been that all blame 
for Italian misfortunes falls squarely on 
Britain and the United States. 

The Anglo-American declaration could 
therefore be construed as an effort to halt 
the drift of Italy toward Communism. It 
fitted the traditional role of Britain in 
the Mediterranean, Sea, where it has al- 
way attempted to maintain both naval 

diplomatic dominance. An_ Italy 
backed up by American and British pow- 





er could be a powerful factor in main- 
taining London’s hegemony in the area. 
Furthermore, Italy set an example for 
Anglo-American treatment of Balkan 
states—particularly Yugoslavia and 
Greece—where the conflict of interests 
with the Russians will be considerably 
more acute. 


Exit Sosnkowski 


Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk of Po- 
land was out to appease the Russians at 
almost any price. For six days he urged 
President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz to dis- 
miss the Polish commander-in-chief, Gen. 
Kazimierz Sosnkowski, because of his 
alleged anti-Soviet attitude. The Cabinet 
had unanimously proposed the dismissal 
and it seemed like a sure-fire way to get 
back into Moscow’s good graces. 

The Polish President, reluctant to sac- 
rifice his old friend, expostulated, stalled, 
and haggled. Finally, Sept. 30, he re- 
ceived Sosnkowski and told him regret- 
fully that he was out (last August the 
general had been stripped of political 
power as President-designate). In his 
place, Raczkiewicz appointed the under- 
ground hero of Warsaw, General Bor, 
whom the Russians tacitly accepted when 
they agreed to supply his forces and co- 
ordinate. military operations with them. 

But the Premier must have misunder- 
stood all along. At a press conference in 
Moscow, Edward B. Osupka-Morawski, 
chairman of the Soviet-sponsored Polish 
Committee of National Liberation, lashed 
out fiercely against the new military com- 
mander of the rival regime. “They must 
be crazy,” he said of the London group. 
“Hatred among the Polish people for 
Bor is greater than their hatred: for Sosn- 
kowski.”  Denouncing Bor as a “criminal” 


responsible for the premature uprising 
in Warsaw that cost the lives of more 
than 250,000, Osupka-Morawski said the 
general would be arrested and tried if 
he fell into the hands of the Red Army 
and allied Polish forces. This outburst 
came just 24 hours after Osupka-Moraw- 
ski had conferred with Marshal Stalin. 
@ Four days before his appointment as 
commander-in-chief, General Bor’s iden- 
tity was officially disclosed. He is a 46- 
year-old regular-army officer, Lt. Gen. 
Tadeusz Komorowski. The Gestapo put 
a price of $1,600,000 on his head, but 
Komorowski, who had previous experi- 
ence underground (as a student in 1916 
he had helped _to organize an anti-Ger- 

man rising at Lwéw) was too slippery. 
Once he was captured but escaped. He 
became commander of the Polish under- 
ground army in June 1943, when the 
Germans captured his predecessor, Gen- 
eral Grot. 


Bear in the Balkans 


The Turkish guards on the Bulgarian 
frontier thought they had seen every 
kind of refugee—Jews chased by Nazis, 
Nazis chased by Bulgarians, Allied sym- 
pathizers fleeing from Bulgarian Fascists, 
Bulgarian Fascists fleeing from Allied 
sympathizers. But here was something 
new: Allied officials deported by Allied 
officials. 

The convoy of cars which crossed the 
border on the night of Sept. 25-26 car- 
ried fifteen British and seven American 
officers under orders to leave Bulgarian 
territory within 24 hours. At the end 
trailed a car with Soviet officials in charge 
of the deportation. 

Istanbul papers ran the story under 
banner headlines such as: “The Soviet 


























































The little rubber life raft bobbles on the wash of the 
wide Pacific. But the survivors of the wrecked plane 
no longer have to trust to crude signals for rescue. 


They crank the portable Sea Rescue Radio Set, 
which the boys call the “Gibson Girl,” and a 
Sylvania Radio Tube automatically flashes an 
SOS and their position via a box kite antenna. 


This radio tube, like the “Gibson Girl” itself, 

is the latest word in military equipment. It is 
engineered to help do a job once thought im- 
possible. What’s more, it holds multiple promise 
of peacetime accomplishment. 


When GI Joe rides the range again, his cow pony 

may well be equipped with special two-way 
radio that will keep him in close touch with 
ranch headquarters. 


Others — explorers, prospectors, engineers, 
woodsmen —also will find various types of 
portable radio, of which the “Gibson Girl” 
is just one example, a revolutionary aid to 
field-to-headquarters contact for safer and 
more efficient operation. 






Radio tubes of all types will continue to be a 
specialty of Sylvania, as will electron tubes for 
industrial use and the finest in fluorescent lighting 
equipment. And all Sylvania products will be 
engineered and manufactured to one standard—the 
highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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aking the heat off tracers 
—before they hit! — 


Explosive fumes from gasoline tanks, ignited by tracers, could easily 
blow up, send plane crashing in flames. So our pilots flood area 
around tanks with carbon dioxide gas from Kidde cylinders. The 
fire-smothering carbon dioxide replaces dangerous vapors, robs 
enemy tracers of incendiary effect. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you, Look for them! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Command Has Ordered the British and 
American Delegations to Quit Sofia With- 
in 24 Hours.” The Nazi propaganda 
machine pounced on the “highly interest- 


-ing event.” 


“Startling and Effective”: The inci- 
dent still had some mysterious angles 
but what it seemed to shake down to 
was this: Some of the Anglo-American 
officers involved had been working with 
the Bulgarian underground; others had 
come to Sofia from Turkey. Ostensibly 
they were ousted because they had failed 
to accredit themselves to the Russian 
army of occupation. Why they were re- 
moved in such a brusque manner was, 
however, unexplained. 

The incident was not very important. 
But it illustrated the difficulty London 
and Washington have had in dealing 
with the Russians in the Balkans. Bul- 
garia has been a particularly sore spot. 
When the Americans and British were 
about to sign an armistice with the Bul- 

arians in Cairo last month, Moscow sud- 

enly declared war on Bulgaria. Because 
the Red Army was then massed along 
the Bulgarian frontier, Moscow’s position 
was so strong that the Cairo parleys end- 
ed abruptly and new negotiations will 
probably be handled primarily by the 
Russians. 

Prime Minister Churchill referred to 
this development with veiled sarcasm in 
his Commons speech. He said: “Soviet 
intervention in this theater was at once 
startling and effective.” Furthermore, the 
Prime Minister delivered a blast against 
Bulgaria and said that it would not get 
off easily in the peace. That was meant 
for Moscow, too, for the Russians may 
intend to make of Bulgaria the same sort 
of ally they have made of Rumania. 


Bold Etonian 


Capt. Archibald Henry Maule Ramsay 
had always been a most proper sort of 
man. His morals and manners were the 
morals and manners of the Fifth Form 
at Eton. He had served during the last 
war in the Second Battalion of the Cold- 
stream Guards—an Etonian preserve— 
without doing or saying anything that 
anybody remembered as being in the 
least out of the ordinary. And Captain 
Ramsay belonged to that citadel of con- 
formity, the Carlton Club. 

Then, mysteriously, something hap- 
pened. Ramsay’s friends didn’t know how 
to explain it. Reelected to Parliament in 
1935, Ramsay suddenly became a violent 
anti-Semite. The Fifth Form manners 
vanished as Ramsay composed a parody 
of “Land of Hope and Glory.” It ran: 
Land of dope and Jewry, land that once 

was free 
All the Jew boys praise thee, while they 
plunder thee. 

In May 1940, the British Government 
took Ramsay into custody under De- 
fense Regulation 18-B, which allows the 
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detention of persons considered danger- 
ous to the country during war without 
the specification of any charges against 
them. Whether Ramsay ever actually 
committed a criminal offense has never 
been disclosed. The only hint came when 
The New York Times published an arti- 
cle naming him as the link between the 
German legation in Dublin and Tyler 
Kent, the American Embassy code clerk, 


Harris & Ewing 


Ramsay: M.P. to prison to M.P. 


who is in a British prison for betraying 
secrets to the Axis (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
18). Ramsay sued The Times, receiving 
1 farthing damages and a _ half-hour 
tongue lashing by the.judge. 

Last week, Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison announced the release of Cap- 
tain Ramsay from Brixton Prison. The 
official reason was that the progress of 
the war had rendered him “innocuous.” 
The action infuriated the extreme Left. 
Willie Gallacher, solitary Communist 
M.P., shouted: “This is a shameful thing,” 
got into an altercation with the Speaker 
of the House, and was banished for the 
rest of the day. Nothing daunted, Ram- 
say hastened from his cell to a seat on 
the back benches of the House. 


Warmed-Over Beveridge 
When the British Government first 


assigned Sir William Beveridge to make - 


his now-famous social-security report, it 
expected only to get suggestions for a re- 
vision of the existing social services. In- 
stead, in October 1942, Beveridge pro- 
duced a comprehensive new scheme 
which caught the public imagination and 
became a rallying point for the whole 
leftward trend in Britain. Jeers greeted 
Conservative onqetiiin on the grounds 
of economy and arguments for. goin 
Slow.. Every delay in action was sei 

as proof of Tory reaction. The only al- 
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Wear a shoe with a flat innersole long 
enough and you'll eventually pound out 
your own footprint in leather. But we’ve 
done it for you! The Matrix innersole has 
your footprint in leather from the very 
start—a curve-for-curve copy of the bot- 
tom of your foot. It takes 1800 lbs. pres- 
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ene was to out-Beveridge Bever- 
idge. 

Last week, in a White Paper, the 
largely Conservative coalition govern- 
ment atcepted entirely the Beveridge 
principle of universal insurance. To es- 
tablish the system after the war, it pro- 
— to provide more than half the cost 
y national or local taxation, the rest 
by taxes on every Briton over 16 with 
an annual income topping $300. 


Adapting Beveridge . . . The govern- 
ment scheme, to be administered by a 
new Ministry of Social Insurance, de- 
parted from the Beveridge plan mainly 
in details, though it rejected the prin- 
ciple of a national subsistence level be- 
low which no Briton should fall. Bev- 
eridge had proposed unemployment and 
*sickness-insurance benefit payments un- 
limited in duration; the government, 
fearing the encouragement of idleness, 
substituted a 380-week unemployment 
and a three-year sickness limit. 
@ In workmen’s compensation, Bever- 
idge’s principles were adopted through- 
out; in no case was compensation to be 
aid in a lump sum, but always at week- 
iy rates. Beveridge’s standard payments 
regardless of income were extended to 
cover disability compensation. 
@ Allotments to older people were high- 
er in the government White Paper, but 
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Beveridge: Rewritten, but little changed 


those to children were cut as compared 
with the Beveridge scheme. Instead of 
$1.60 weekly for each child after the 
first, the government proposed only $1, 
promising to make up the difference in 
more free meals and milk. 

@ Retirement pensions were put at $7 
weekly instead of $8 for married cou- 
ples, and $4 instead of $4.80 for single 
persons. 


. »» With “Improvements”: In effect, 
Beveridge’s proposals were accepted, 
with his principle of covering every un- 





foreseen misfortune afflicting every Brit- 
on from the cradle to the grave. The cost 
for the nation was practically the same 
—$2,600,000,000 annually as opposed 
to an estimated $2,788,000,000 for the 
Beveridge plan. Beveridge said politely 
that the plan was much the same as 
his, with “improvements.” 


Comrade! Beware Red Lips 


Broad asphalt streets, tree-shaded 
boulevards, and towering (though often 
jerry-built) skyscrapers make Bucharest 
the most modern metropolis in the Bal- 
kans. At night, the crowded sidewalks 
sparkle with garish show windows and 
multicolored neon signs. Under a frosting 
of French culture, polyglot Bucharest 
blends in unique fashion Rumanian, 
German, Magyar, Jewish, and gypsy flav- 
ors. 

Since Aug. 31, however, something 
new has been added to the Bucharest 
melting pot—wide-eyed soldiers of the 
Red Army, having their first glimpse of 
capitalism in action. Perhaps they liked 
it. At any rate, Leonid Soboleff, Soviet 
author and war correspondent, felt con- 
strained to warn these innocents abroad 
not to relax their Communist puritanism 
for Bucharest’s decadent charms. 

“Here he comes,” wrote Soboleff in 
Pravda, “The Siberian, Ukrainian, Geor- 
gian, White Russian—quiet, strong, some- 
how very agile and well built in his 
simple uniform and dusty boots .. . 
He walks erect along the streets of this 
foreign capital, looking about him curi- 
ously and smiling at the palaces, villas, 
statues, shop windows, businessmen, 
and policemen.” 

Soboleff was not worried by his coun- 
trymen’s reaction to gentlemen with 
“flabby cheeks and baggy eyes” or to 
the “barred windows of luxurious villas, 
hiding from. us a hostile life surrounded 
by tasteless luxury.” But the women were 
different: “You see pretty, standard-look- 
ing women with carefully made-up faces, 
pale despite the buming sun, with com- 

licated hair-dos and Sark red, curved 
ips—‘sinful mouths’ prescribed by fash- 
ion. 

To make his point crystal-clear, Sobo- 
leff recorded an approved conversation 
between two Russian soldiers, appraising 
Bucharest ladies as they drank coffee at 
a sidewalk table: 

“What can you say—they’re very at- 
tractive,” comments one. “Wash off all 
that paint,” replies the other, “and then 
see what they're like. No, my lad, our 
girls from Ryazan are better and without 
deceit.” 

The conversation switches to the Ru- 
manian girls’ “short dresses and skirts ex- 
posing knees, the bare legs and the amaz- 
ing slippers open at heel and toe.” 

One -of the soldiers thinks this style 
must be due to a shortage of leather but 
his comrade quickly puts him straight: 
“No, it’s a tradition—the Rumanians all 
show their heels at the front.” 

























9 Because | 
nothing rolls like a ball... 


The Steel Ball, precision-ground and lapped to within 


five one-hundred thousandths of an inch of perfection 
in diameter, is the heart of the New Departure Ball 
Bearing. 


The New Departure Ball Bearing is the heart of much 


that moves or rolls—in peace, as well as in war. 


It can well be said that our way of life depends on the 


ball bearing —for most every mechanical device known 
to man, somewhere, somehow, has ball bearings in its 


family tree. 





New Departure’s experience, resources for research, 
imagination and advanced techniques have produced 
a truly fine ball bearing. 
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Rest for a Soldier 


In France, the Canadian First Army 
was patiently carrying out its instructions 
to mop up the Channel coast. If the cam- 
paign was on the tedious side, it was 
nevertheless rewarding: The freeing of 
the Channel ports opened short supply 
lines from Britain. In Italy, the her 
major segment of the Canadian Army 
was slugging it out on the eastern ex- 
treme oF the front with a strangely un- 
compromising German force. In both the- 
aters, the. Canadians performed superb- 
ly, a credit to their training. 

So satisfying was this military picture 
that Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton retired 
from the army last week. It had been 
his army from the start of the war. He 
took the quickly recruited Canadian First 
Division to Britain in December 1939. 
By the end of 1943 he commanded a 
mechanized force, part of which had al- 
ready proved its fighting worth in Sicily 
and Italy. 

But because of ill health (and amid 
reports of differences with the Defense 
Department in Ottawa), McNaughton 
retired from his command in December 
1943 (NEWSWEEK, co. 10). Returning 
home, he regained his health and held 
himself ready in case he should be need- 
ed again. Now he was convinced the 
need would not arise. 

McNaughton went overseas with the 
rank of major general. He retired as a 


full general. Ottawa speculated whether 
he would return to his prewar-job as 
president of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 


Socialists in a Big Way 


The outlook of the socialist Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation remains 
national. This was strikingly illustrated in 
Saskatchewan last week, where the first 
CCF government in history shaped a 
labor policy that inevitably reflects so- 
cialism’s program for the Dominion, and 
in fact means more in industrial Ontario 
and Quebec than in farming Saskatche- 
wan. 

Saskatchewan’s labor law will in- 
clude these highlights: (1) the right to 
organize and bargain collectively for all 
workers, including farm laborers and 
domestics; (2) the checkoff and main- 
tenance-of-membership clauses in con- 
tracts; (3) a ban on company unions. 
And by the simple expedient of advis- 
ing the province's civil servants to or- 
ganize in the usual way, the socialist 
government showed it meant everything 
it said. 


A Little Torture 


The plan was torture by fire. But when 
the victim died of terrible burns on her 
body, it was murder. And in the court- 
house at Fort Frances, Ont., last week 











‘Canadian Army photo 


Parley Voo: Because Armentiéres was made famous in the last war by a Canadian 
songwriter, Gitz Rice (Sgt. Red Rowland of the British Army collaborated), it was 
only proper that the Canadians should liberate the town. Here Trooper Frank Grum- 
mett of Tofield, Alta., makes up with an Armentiéres mademoiselle of 1944. 


four men were sentenced to death by 
hanging for a particularly brutal crime. 

Mrs. Viola Jamieson, 49, lived in the 
Northwestern Ontario village of Flanders. 
William Schmidt and the two brothers 
George and Anthony Skrypnyk knew 
there was money about her place because 
they had already stolen $1,200 in cash 
from the root house. Last June 10 they 
went back for the $40,000 Schmidt 
thought was hidden somewhere else. 
With them they took a friend, Eino Til- 
lonen. In his confession, Anthony Skry- 
pnyk described how the four attempted 
to force Mrs. Jamieson to reveal the hid- 
ing place: 

“We decided to give her a little tor- 
ture. 

“Eino threw a sheet over her head and 
grappled her. We were all in the sitting 
room when we all lit papers and burnt 
her. Schmidt put some paper in the 
kitchen stove and lit it. We put her on 
the stove, but still she said she had no 
more money.” Then they threw Mrs. 
Jamieson into the root house. 

Nearly half her body was marked by 
deep burns. She died three weeks later. 
Anthony Skrypnyk broke the case for 
Ontario provincial police on Aug. 13 by 
signing a confession. 


Canadian Trends 


Controls: Ottawa expects the system 
of channeling labor to jobs through se- 
lective-service boards will continue far 
into the postwar reconstruction period; 
it will be linked with machinery to guide 
demobilized servicemen to employment. 


Western Gold: Canadian mining men 
predict the first great gold camp to de- 
velop when manpower is available will 
be at Herb Lake, in Northern Manitoba, 
where several companies already are do- 
ing preliminary work. 


Tabloid: The Montreal Herald, which 
shares the local English-language eve- 
ning field with The Star (both are the 
property of j. W. McConnell), will 
— to tabloid format about mid-Oc- 
tober. 


Propaganda: The Canadian Wartime 
Information Board is in line for a post- 
war merger with the long-established 
government tourist bureau. : 


Rubber: Tire-rationing regulations 
won't be relaxed until Germany is de- 
feated. Then production of civilian tires 
will be stepped: up to ease a situation 
that has grown steadily worse since 1942. 


Brass-Hat Probe: Inquiry into Maj. . 
Conn Smythe’s charges that poorly 
trained Canadian soldiers have been sent 
into action in France (NEWwSswEEK, Oct. 
2) is entirely in the hands of the army. 
But the charges will have political reper- 
cussions for months to come. 








In the Ford kitchen... this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED far back—in the very 
I early 1890’s. In the kitchen of his 
Detroit home, a young engineer, 
named Henry Ford, was testing a 
principle of the internal combustion 
engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe, reamed out for a cylinder— 
the flywheel, a handwheel from a 
lathe. Gasoline was fed from an oil 
cup. A wire connected to the kitchen 
light furnished the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame came 
from the exhaust, the sink shook and 
the trial engine was running under its 
Own power. Mr. Ford was satisfied. 


He put the engineaside. It had served 
its purpose. His idea was proved. 

But he did not stop to applaud him- 
self. “‘The man who thinks he has 
done something,” Mr. Ford once said, 
“‘thasn’t even started.’”’ His mind was 
already stirring with thoughts of a 
new and larger engine for transpor- 
tation use. 

Just ahead lay the pioneering which 
was to produce the Ford automobile 
of world-wide use. Ahead lay the cre- 
ation of the first industrial assembly 
line, hundreds of inventions and im- 
provements, the building of 30,000,000 
low-cost motor cars and trucks to 
serve the needs of all the people. 


Today, at Ford Motor Company 
the pioneering still goes forward. New 
methods, new materials, new devices 
are continually being developed. Out- 
siders don’t hear about many of these 
important advancements, because 
Ford assignments now are subject to 
military restrictions. 

But one day the story of this mod- 
ern pioneering can be told. It will be 
told, you may be sure, through the 
medium of Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln cars so advanced in both style 
and engineering that new millions will 
seek to own them—for comfort, for 
smartness, for reliability, and for 
economy. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY €ZZ 
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THIS, TOO, IS BENDIX ...leading producer of radio direction finders, two-way radio communication 
systems, and other electronic equipment vital to aviation. 


Away from the glare of the blasted port, 
night closes in on the bombers. They’re 
alone in a black, fog-filled world — for 
all that sight can tell, as remote from 
the earth as though they cruised be- 
tween the stars. 

But there’s no sign of worry on the 
navigator’s face. The pilot, too, seems 
as sure of his course as though he followed 
a railroad track. 

As a matter of fact, he is that sure, for 
his radio direction-finding compass leads 
him to his base as straight as a homing 
pigeon—while, despite the storm, mes- 
sages come and go over his two-way 
radio as clearly as over a_ telephone. 
There’s no interfering static because he 
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sends and receives over the ultra-high 
frequency radio channels that will make 
possible so much better reception from 
your postwar home radios. 

This is the equipment—plus other ad- 
vanced electronic devices—which our Air 
Forces rely on to take them to their targets 
and bring them safely back. There’s noth- 
ing finer—for most of these advance- 
ments stem from the very heart and 
center of radio and electronic research 
and manufacturing, Bendix Radio Divi- 
sion. 

The products of this Division—like the 
scores of other scientific controls and 
devices developed by Bendix Creative 
Engineering—are today adding im- 


ENGINEERING 


measurably to the offensive power of our 
armed forces. But some day the ideas of 
these advanced thinkers in radio will be 
universally available—to the vast en- 
richment of your everyday life. Speed 
that day ... help preserve the fine, free 
American way of life that makes such 
enrichment possible—buy more War 
Bonds than before. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


BENDIX e ECLIPSE « PIONEER ¢ FRIEZ 
SCINTILLA e STROMBERG ¢ ZENITH ¢ ALTAIR 


Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Bendix 
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Squeeze on Farrell | 
The slow, steady United States squeeze 


on Argentina was tightened further last . 


week. President Roosevelt joined Secre- 
tary of State Hull in condemning the Far- 
rell regime, and the State Department 
ordered new economic measures against it. 


Paradox: The President left no doubt 
as to where he stood in the dispute over 
Argentine policy between Hull and 
former Under Secretary Sumner Welles. 
United States policy, he said, “has been 
clearly set forth by Secretary Hull. There 
is no.need for me to restate it now.” He 
had been following Argentine develop- 
ments with “increasing concern,” the 
President declared, and he referred to 
the “extraordinary paradox of the growth 
of Nazi-Fascist influence and the increas- 
‘ing application of Nazi-Fascist methods 
in a country of this hemisphere” at a 
time when Germany is moving nearer to 
defeat in Europe. : 

“The paradox is accentuated by the 
fact . . . that the vast majority of the 
people of Argentina have remained stead- 
fast in their faith in their own free, demo- 
cratic traditions.” The Argentine govern- 
ment, he charged, has repudiated the 
solemn pledges it made to the other 
American republics. He was making a 
statement at this time, the President con- 
cluded, because the German radio, the 
pro-Nazi press in Argentina, and “a few 
irresponsible individuals and groups in 
this and certain other republics’ are 
spreading “the vicious rumor” that the 
United . Nations are divided on their 
policy toward Argentina. 

First reactions in the British press did 
not echo the President’s words. The 
United States “is going ~ather far in its 
measures of coercion,’ the Manchester 
Guardian commented. 


Down a Third: A few days before, the 
State Department had announced that 
United States ships northbound from 
South America would be prohibited from 
stopping at Argentine ports. And the de- 
partment directed the Foreign Economic 
Administration to impose more stringent 
restrictions on export licenses for Ar- 
gentina. 

The shipping ban was the more spec- 
tacular of the two steps, but Argentines 
belittled its practical importance. For 
more than two years—“by mutual agree- 
ment,” according to the War Shipping 
Administration—Argentine bottoms have 
carried the bulk of that country’s trade 
with tHe United States. Practically no 
southbound United States ships have 
taken cargo to Argentine ports. An aver- 
age of five to eight a month, southbound 
to Montevideo in Uruguay, have crossed 
the Rio de la Plata and picked up cargoes 








of strategic materials at Buenos Aires. 
Only these ships will be affected by the 
new order. But responsible quarters in 
Washington said Argentina would be de- 
prived of about one-third the tonnage 
previously available for shipments to the 
United States. 

The tightening of the export licenses 
may hurt more. They were already re- 
stricted to a “minimum,” to cover only 
goods which were (1) plentiful in the 
United States, (2) used by Argentine in- 
dustries producing for the United Na- 
tions, and (3) necessary to the mainte- 
nance of public health and essential serv- 
ices. Hereafter, informed quarters in 
Washington think they will probably be 
restricted to the third class. Trade in 
certain types of goods may stop alto- 
gether. After the end of October there 
may not be enough cargo to fill all the 
Argentine ships now engaged in the 
United States trade: . 


Sauce for the Gander: The Uruguay- 
an Government revealed that the United 
States shipping ban was a taste of Ar- 
gentina’s own medicine. The government- 
controlled Argentine merchant fleet was 
ordered, “some time ago,” to cease carry- 
ing goods to and from Uruguay, Foreign 
Minister José Serrato stated. Uruguay 
has no merchant fleet of its own a the 
private Argentine-owned Dodero Line, 
which operates an overnight service be- 
tween Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
carries little freight. This was the latest 
form of economic pressure to be brought 
by Argentina on its small neighbor, whose 






wholehearted cooperation with the Unit- 
ed States has made it unpopular with the 
Farrell regime. 

@ From Buenos Aires came indications 
that the economic squeeze, slow and un- 
spectacular as it was, might be having 
an effect. Government securities de- 
clined so sharply on the Buenos Aires 
stock exchange that the Central Bank be- 
gan buying them to stop the fall. Other 
factors might be involved, but the down- 
ward movement suggested no great con- 
fidence in the government on the part 
of investors. 


The Numeros Game 


The apuntadores (lottery bookies) of 
Havana may find themselves out of busi- 
ness after Oct. 10, as a result of Presi- 
dent-elect Ramén Grau San Martin’s an- 
nouncement that there will be no more 
“Five-Day Weekly” Beneficencia _lot- 
teries. 

The Cuban National Lottery (total 
take, $330,000; prizes, $231,000) is nor- 
mally drawn on Saturdays. The Benefi- 
cencia, with cheaper tickets and smaller 
prizes, is drawn every night except .on 
the eve of a National drawing and the 
day itself. 

In addition to buying lottery tickets, 
many Cubans make small bets on com- 
binations of three numbers or less. On 
Saturdays, they collect on the last three 
digits of the National Lottery’s first three 
winning numbers; on other days, the 
Beneficencia numbers are used. 

These bets, strictly illegal, are placed 
with the apuntadores, who are organized 
in powerful syndicates. They will now 
have to live on their take from the Na- 
tional Lottery or find a quick substitute 
for the Beneficencia. ; 










































































News on the Hoof: The word Cordero is Spanish for lamb. So when Julio 


Cordero, unemployed Chilean newspaperman, started Corder’s News Service, he 
anglicized his name—“for business reasons.” Unlamblike, Cordero’s van trots about 
Santiago all day, broadcasting news interlarded with advertisements; job-wanted 


appeals are free. Cordero named his horse after the last editor who fired him. 
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Don't Buy a Farm, Say Experts, 
Unless Earnings Are Long-Term 


Boom-and-Bust Era Feared 
When Returning Veterans Boost 
Present High Level of Demand 


If Old MacDonald still has that farm, 
his acres are worth 15 per cent more than 
they were a year ago. And the farm-land 
boom, now three years old, has increased 
the value of his property 42 per cent over 
the 1935-39 average. 

Last week Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics experts, anxiously campaigning 
against the back-to-the-land buying rush, 
happily registered a lull in sales. Based 
on preliminary figures from 139 farm 
counties, the decline for the second quar- 


ter of 1944 against the same period last 


year was 7 per cent. Nevertheless, with 
the single exception of the peak period of 
1943, the level remained higher than for 
any year since the war began. 

Kentucky and Colorado have had the 
biggest gains in farm-land values, with 
prices more than 70 per cent over the 
1935-39 average. Close behind are South 
Carolina, Indiana, and Tennessee, with a 
rise of more than 60 per cent. States with 
gains of more than 50 per cent are Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Illinois, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Michigan, Ohio, Georgia, an 
North Carolina. In the past month farm 
prices have eased slightly. 

Behind the buying boom is the level of 
farm income, now the highest in history, 
and the escalating guarantee which the 
farmer enjoys on commodity prices. Un- 
der the present law he has a price guaran- 
tee of 90 per cent of parity for most of his 
crops for two years from the first day 
of January following the end of hos- 
tilities. Thus, even after Japan falls, he 
is counting on a period .of good prices 
for food. 


Magic Mortgage Lifting: Plain’ fig- 
ures leave little doubt as to how these 
factors have enhanced the value of the 
farmer’s acres: 

Early in the boom, life-insurance com- 
panies sold most of the 100,000 farms 
(15,000,000 acres worth $1,000,000,- 
000) they had acquired by foreclosure 
during the depression. The Farm Credit 
Administration disposed of nearly all the 
$5,425 farms owned in 1940. Banks and 
other large holders did the same. 

In nearly every farm county in the na- 
tion, dozens of properties serve as case 
histories of the boom: 

@ The “old Palmer place” in Platte Coun- 


Acme 


Agriculture Secretary Wickard: He fore- 
sees trouble for veterans .. . 


ty, Mo., a tract of 148 acres (about half 
in cultivation, the remainder in timber 
and rough pasture), was sold last winter 
for $11,100, just $75 an acre. That price 
was 10 per cent more than the buyer 
would have paid in 1940, Within less 
than six months the property was re- 
sold for $100 an acre, a 33% per cent 
profit. 

@ In the citrus country of Lake County, 
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Fla., sales in the second quarter of 1941] 
averaged $346 an acre, compared with 
$639 an acre in the corresponding 
months of 1944, In Sumter County, Ga., 
4,517 acres were sold in the second 
quarter of 1941 at an average price of 
$12.73 an acre; similar land sold three 
years later at an average of $22.19. 

@ A farm of 240 acres in Clay County, 
Iowa, was sold for $77 an acre in 1940. 
It was resold three years later at $12] 
an acre. 


Buying More Land: With something 
like $3,000,000,000 in surplus farm 
money from 1943 income awaiting. in- 
vestment, the farmer himself has a 
the biggest recent landbuyer, Earlier in 
the movement important bidders were 
war workers with idle cash, doctors and 
dentists unexpectedly enriched by. pay- 
ment of long-standing bills, and investors 
seeking an inflation hedge. Speculators 
seem to be less important. 

Although the large amount of money 
in agricultural areas has increased the 
number of farm transactions for cash, 
the Department of Agriculture ominously 
reported: “More people went ‘into debt 
in 1948 to buy farms than for any year 
since 1920.” The weight of those debts 
can be gauged by the fact that mortgages 
amounted to 75 per cent or more of the 
price in one-third of credit-financed farm 
sales and 50 per cent or more in three- 
quarters. And credit sales represent about 
half of all current farm buying. 


Significance 


For the past year Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard, aided by 
most agricultural colleges, has been com- 
bating the boom. He sees the same gri 
pattern of inflation which stalked farm 





. Charles Phelps Cushing 
. if the price boom resumes for coveted farm acres like these 





“Unforeseen events... need not change 


and shape the course of man’s 


4 Ee Bh 


TRANSLATED, it means “Welcome on your visit?’ 
Day after day we're accepting his “welcome” and 
wiping that sly, toothy smile off his face. With 
guns ... with riveting machines . . . with blood 
banks and war bonds... with everything i 
will avenge his treachery. 

He’s a tough customer. But Americans can 
‘ handle tough customers—in business or in war. 
Talk won’t batter down his resistance. But bombs 
_and bullets will. That's the only et he 
understands, 


There are a lot of insurance men helping in the 
job. Thousands are in the Armed Forces. Thou- 
sands more, ineligible for military service, are 
doing all they can on the home front. Serving in 
the State Guard. Selling War Bonds—buying 
them. Cooperating in wartime restrictions. 

And whether abroad or at home, all of them— 
agents, brokers, and employees —are fighting 
and working in defense of America... insuring 
its freedom and its liberty. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 arcz:ts and brokers, 








At its yard in Dundalk, 
Maryland, the Owens 
Yacht Company has es- 
tablished a record in war 
production that is full of 
promise for the coming years of 
peace. Back of this record is a story 
of Administrative Record Control— 
of Kardex ‘‘Fact-Power” that should 
play an even more important role in 
Owen’s future activities. 

With Kardex Visible and its ex- 
clusive Graph-A-Matic signal con- 
trol, the daily status of production 
and materials supply is seen at a 
moment’s glance. There’s no being 
caught “off-base” with insufficient 
material for an assembly. Planning 
is orderly. The coordination of 


' 








operations is fast, simple 

and sure. 

The practical advantages 
_ of Kardex “‘Fact-Power” 
obtained by Owens are 
typical. In every branch of activity 
it is simplifying business admin- 
istration by picturing the facts of 
inventory, production, and cost al- 
most as fast as they happen. 

One hundred and thirty-six factual 
case histories are briefly and help- 
fully set forth in the comprehensive 
study “Graph-A-Matic Management 
Control”. 

This valuable book, will be sent 
without cost or obligation to ex- 
ecutives requesting it. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office. . 


\ 
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areas in the boom-and-bust period of 
1919-20. Then, farm-land jumped 
out of all proportion to real value, rising 
as much as $175 an acre in six months. 
The best farm land in Iowa sold for 
about $400 an acre (right now that same 
land brings $175 to $200). As a direct 
result of that wild buying spree, farm 
foreclosures and related fo sales be- 
tween two wars numbered. approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 or one-third of all 
farms in the United States. 

Preaching investment of surplus cash 
in War Bonds, payment of debts, and 
setting up of operating reserves, the Ag- 
riculture Department pleads: Consider 
the relationship between the level of land 
values at which you buy a farm and the 
probable price of farm products during 
the period in which you pay off the mort- 


* gage. Long-time crop earnings and not 


war-stimulated food prices gauge the wis- 
dom of farm buying. 

The boom of 1919 hit its stride at the end 
of the mem Tae current — wrabeb pl 
er starter but the peace see 
further increases in farm sales. GI Joe, if 


history runs true, will come back from the - 


battle front to 5 hand at tilling the 
soil. If he must buy land in an inflated 
market, his chance of farming success 
will be doubtful, to say the least. 


Steel Parings 

Steelmaking has long been tagged the 
prince-and-pauper industry. The reason: 
Rigid costs mean h profits in 
prosperous times but heavy losses in de- 
pressions. 


Last week the United States Steel . 


wee pared away at one of its minor 
fixed expenses—bond interest, which re- 
quired $6,251,462 in 1943 (biggest in- 
flexible cost: operating outlays). The 
company decided to redeem $27,500,000 
of debentures on Nov. 1 with cash in 
the bank. Bearing interest of from 2.05 
to 2.65 per cent, the securities had been 
issued only four years ago. Their retire- 
ment will reduce outstanding bonds to 
$99,975,385, lowest since Big Steel was 
ut together in 1901 with a debt of 
381,909,000. : 


Filling the Pool 

Three thousand bankers representing 
nearly every bank in the United States 
met at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago last 
week. The American Banker (“The Only 
Daily Banking Newspaper” and bible 
of the industry) carried a three-column 
head: “First ABA General Session To- 
day.” But on page 1, column 1, jutting 
above the paper's name was the head- 
line: “New York City Banks Organize 
$100 Million Credit Group.” 

The headlines told the story. New 
York had stolen the spotlight from Chi- 
cago. Twenty-three- New York _institu- 
tions had agreed to form a lending reser- 
voir for reconversion loans to small and 


medium-sized business to tide it over 
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from war to peace. A banking plan that 
had looked none too promising in mid- 
summer (NEwsweek, Aug. 7) had de- 
veloped surprisingly. 

Other cities were reported prepared 
to make available similar combined cred- 
it facilities. Louisville was said. to have 
formed a group with $21,000,000 at its 
disposal; St. Louis was gathering a $25,- 
000,000 ante; Pittsburgh was organizing; 
Connecticut was planning something on 
a statewide basis. Robert M. Hanes, for- 
mer ABA president, head of the Wacho- 
via National Bank & Trust Co. of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and chairman of the 


Harris & Ewing 
Banker Hanes: Credit pools for peace 


commission sponsoring the pools, thought 
the total might reach $500,000,000 to 
$750,000,000. 

Hanes later explained the workings of 
the New York pool (Bank Credit Group 
of New York City) to about 300 bankers 
from ten Middle Western states. 

“If the banks of the Second Federal 
Reserve District [New York and vicinity] 
o1 in other parts of the country are not 
in a position, either directly or in cooper- 
ation with their correspondents [smaller 
banks in other sections of the country], 
to meet the full credit requirements of 
their communities, they may turn to the 
Bank Credit Group of New York City or 
other similar groups that are being organ- 
ized throughout the country as a third 
source of bank credit. The banks of the 
country are going to make sure that 


enterprise has pepquate credit for every — 


legitimate use. 


Siquieence <2 


The banks had made a start on supply- 
ing needed credit for smaller businesses 


which might have trouble under normal. 
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D voccuisten American and 


torergn visitors to Philadelphia's 
Centennial Exposition (1876) 
were astounded by an amazing 
invention... Bells telephone. 

Thiartyv-tour years later (1910) 
mother (wpe of communication, 
the automobile, demonstrated tts 
utility on tires buile ins the 
Philadelphia area by LEE ot 


Conshohocken 


OU dS No COUNTEY IS tOO remote 
to have had ats roads marked by 
the imprint ot LEE DeLuxe ure 
treads ind recently in the 


service of the United Nations 
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WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
WNERSHIP AND OPERATIOA 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE fGhhuhen 
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DIVISION OF ad 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
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THF WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 
‘ 


LONGINES WATCHES HAVE WON MORE HONORS 
FOR ACCURACY THAN ANY OTHER TIMEPIECE 
ucanregard the purchase ofa Longines 
YT scack as a long-term investment in. 
timekeeping satisfaction. This is so because 
Longines watches are traditionally styled 
with charm and good taste and are not 
quickly outmoded. Thus, the Longines 
owner can fully profit from the long-lasting 
accuracy which is inbuilt into every 
Longines watch. For their excellence and 
elegance, Longines watches have won 10 
world's fair grand prizes and 28-gold medal 
awards. Their accuracy has won for them 
a place in every field of precise timing. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 


Montreal, Geneva; also makers of the Wittnauer 
Watch a companion product of unusual merit. 


C (/ 7 
Yl Eb tll. 
A , hip 
WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 2 LD MEDAL AW 
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Is Governor Dewey a New Dealer? 
by RALPH ROBEY 


GCovéimor Dewey, as a result of 
various statements made in his speeches 
on the West Coast, is being widely ac- 
cused of having adopted the New 
Deal as his program. The statements 


‘upon which this charge is based ap- 


parently are the following: 


From the Seattle Speech 


“The National Labor Relations Act is 
a good and necessary law. It acknowl- 
edges the trend of our times and will 
continue to be the law of the land.” 


From the San Francisco Speech 


“Cértain government measures to 
influence broad economic conditions 
are both desirable and inevitable.” 

“The Federal government is going 
to have to keep interest rates stable.” 

“Government’s first job in the peace- 
time years ahead will be to see that 
conditions exist which promote wide- 
spread job opportunities in private en- 
terprise . . . If at any time there are 
not sufficient jobs in private employ- 
ment to go around, then government 
can and must create additional job op- 
portunities.” 

“As a nation, we are committed to 
the proposition that the farmers must 
be protected against extreme fluctua- 
tions of prices. We are committed to 
the proposition that the prices of major 
farm crops must be supported against 
the menace of disastrous collapse.” 


From the Los Angeles Speech 


“The Social Security Act should be 
amended to provide old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance for those who most 
desperately need protection and are 
not now covered by Social Security or 
some other pension or retirement 
system.” 

“We must widen the provisions of 
unemployment insurance to include 
the groups which are ‘not now pro- 
tected.” 


In the case of each of these state- 
ments Governor Dewey, of course, ex- 
plained why he thinks the policy is 
essential and indicated how far he is 
willing to go. For the purpose of ex- 
amining the charge that Governor 
Dewey is a New Dealer, however, it is 
best to take his statements in their 
baldest form. In fact, we properly may 
go even beyond this and reduce his 
views to still more dogmatic terms. 

Here, then, are Governor Dewey’s 
statements boiled down to their es- 


sence: 


1—He says the government should 
continue to protect the right of col- 
lective bargaining. (That is the pur- 
pose of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Its abuses are another issue. ) 

2—He says the government must 
protect the value of government bonds. 
(That is what holding interest rates 
stable means. ) . 

8—He says that policies which re- 
strict private employment must be 
eliminated and policies which encour- 
age private employment adopted; that 
only if some of us can’t find jobs after 
this is done, should government step 
in and “create job opportunities.” 

4—He says Congress has committed 
us to support farm prices. (That, of 
course, is a statement of fact, regard- 
less of whether one likes it.) 

5—He says old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance should be extended to 
cover those workers not now pro- 
tected. _ : 


Now the question is: Does the 
acceptance of these views make Gov- 
ernor Dewey a New Dealer? - 

The answer obviously ts that they 
do not. Holding such views as these 
no more makes a man a New Dealer 
than acceptance of the principle of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act or the Pure 
Food and Drug Act makes a Demo- 
crat into a Republican. 

The New Deal, in other words, is 
not just a series of statutory enact- 
ments. The New Deal is a philosophy. 
The basic points are that we have be- 
come a “mature economy” and must 
look forward to a permanent unem- 
ployment of many millions; that in or- 
der to take care of this we must have a 
continuous public-works program; that 
our savings are so great that there is 
no possibility they can be used in pri- 
vate enterprise; and that to put these 
savings to use and keep unemploy- 
ment to the minimum, the direction 
of our economic system must be con- 
centrated in Washington. 

Is there anything in the above 
Dewey statements that indicates he 
accepts this philosophy? There cer- 
tainly is not. His whole approach, as 
his speeches have made abundantly 
clear, is the exact opposite. 

In a word, then, although it may be 
quite proper to charge Dewey with be- 
ing a “liberal,” there is.as much dif- 
ference between his economic phi- 
losophy and that of the New Deal as 
there is between the views of a man 
who believes in individual enterprise 
and a man who believes in Fascism. 
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circumstances in borrowing money to get 


back to their peacetime lines. But they 
had abandoned plans for a nationwide 
credit pool with a capital of up to $2,000,- 
000,000, which had been under quiet dis- 
cussion a few months ago. Lawyers had 
said its setup would not meet antitrust- 
law requirements. In addition, there were 
outspoken critics of such a cooperative 
effort, for bankers were not too well 
versed in working together across compet- 
itive lines. Chicago bankers are said to 
object even to the present more modest 
plan. One Chicagoan summed it up: 
“It’s a nice gesture, but I doubt whether 
it will result in any bank taking any 
business which it wouldn’t have taken 
anyway.” ' 


Wings by Fisher? 

_ In August the famous Fisher brothers 
(Body by Fisher) announced they were 
leaving General Motors to go into busi- 
ness together again as a family (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 14). Their plans provided 


endless material for gossip at the Detroit . 


Athletic Club (the DAC main floor bar— 
men only—is the country’s best sounding 
board for motor news). The five active 
brothers, originally seven, said only this: 
Their field would be automotive and it 
would be big. 

Last week their hand was tipped when 


two companies, Fisher Motor Car Co. . 


and Fisher Bros., Inc., were incorporated 
in Delaware and Michigan. Steps were 
being taken to qualify both concerns to 
do business in all 48 states, making, sell- 
ing, and distributing automobiles, air- 
planes, buses, trucks, and all the gadgets 
used for them. ; 

Robert Shields, secretary of Fisher & 
Co., the family holding concern, con- 
firmed that both cars and planes were on 
the Fisher postwar horizon but refused 
details. 

The best Detroit guess was that the 
Fishers had done the paper work on their 
postwar enterprise but were little nearer 
translating it into reality than last sum- 
mer. Not even the Fishers could start 
from scratch and produce a car in less 
than a year and a half or two years, auto- 
mobile men said. A new plane might 
well take longer. 


A Deal for a Dollar 


North American Aviation, Inc.,* knew 
a good preliminary reconversion deal 
when it saw one. It beat other aircraft 
manufacturers to a new way to dispose 
of surplus specialized inventory to the 
government, to the satisfaction of both 
the company and Washington. 

Last a North American arranged 
to sell $8,000,000 of unneeded materials, 
mostly outdated parts and metal supplies, 
to the Metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary 





*Owned 29.1 per cent by the General Motors 
Corp. Famous for its designing of the B-25 Mitchel 
bomber and the P-51 Mustan-: {chter. 
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Satare made. Asbestos 


HERE IS HOW KEASBEY & MATTISON 


1S MAKING 


7 


SERVE TODAY'S 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 





“Century.” ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 


BUILDS FOR PERMANENCE 


In vital buildings like these—belonging to a 
large shipbuilding and iron works establishment 
—K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated has 
established its worth. It is a iatesial that can 
be depended on for a century of service, strength, 
freedom from fire hazard. 


“Century” Asbestos Corrugated is a tough 
material ,.. produced by applying tremendous 
eigen pressure to a pies. i of asbestos 
fibre and portland cement. It has an attractive, 
cleancut appearance that never requires protec- 
tive Lao a is amazingly a ‘jicaile and 
economical ause it is maintenance free... 
the ideal siding and roofing material for build- 
ings with an eye toward permanence. 


K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated has ably 
filled all essential wartime dvinands made of it. 
Millions upon millions of feet are now serving 
vital purposes. Now this time-saving, money- 
saving material is again available for general 
use... for plant renovation and construction. 


Meanwhile forward-looking research continues 
at K&M. New Asbestos san bb and processes 
are constantly being uncovered ...and are being 
groomed to serve America when peace returns again. 











Our Ambler plants proudly fly 
Jhe Army-Navy ''E" flag with 
its star—an honor awarded 
K&M employees "for con- 
tinued outstanding production . 
of war materials.” 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


AMBLER . 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Air Brakes: Although it cannot fly backward, this modern skyliner is equipped 
with propellers having a reversible pitch. United States Army and Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. officials last week ended the secrecy surrounding the development. It helps big 
planes land more safely on small airports. This sketch shows how the pilot after 
landing can brake his plane to a fast stop by throwing forward a powerful blast of air. 





of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., for 
$1. It had turned down an offer of 10 
cents on the dollar from an_ outside 
source. 

Selling valuable inventory for $1 was 
profitable for this reason: Aircraft mak- 
ers had obtained a ruling from the United 
States Treasury under which their losses 
were allowed as deductions from their 

income taxes. 

' The Treasury was satisfied because the 
government could thus prevent the mar- 
keting of surplus materials through spec- 
ulators and scrap dealers who might buy 
them at sacrifice prices and dump them, 
endangering the market for the enor- 
mous amounts of surplus materials to 
which the government already holds title. 
Thus North American furnished a pat- 
tern which every aircraft maker in the 
country is expected to follow. 


Australia Wants In 


Australia wants a potent voice at the 
55-nation aviation conference opening in 
the United States on Nov. 1. That be- 
came plain last week when Air Minister 
Arthur S. Drakeford proposed (1) a 
British Commonwealth air-transport serv- 
ice and (2) an Australian line to North 
America. 

Drakeford suggested that Great Brit- 
ain, India, the Dominions (including 
Australia), and any other willing coun- 
tries form a single joint airline. (He em- 
phasized that the object was not an em- 
pire air bloc.) Earlier, Australia had fa- 
vored an international authority to. man- 
age trunk routes. but the idea died, 


Drakeford said, “because of the national 
ambitions of certain countries to become 
predominant in air commerce.” Presum- 
ably he referred to the United States. 

To get started, Drakeford now sug- 
gested an Australian military transport 
service to the United States and Canada, 
connecting with the latter’s domestic 
lines and Britain’s transatlantic line to 
form an all-empire route halfway around 
the globe. The Air Transport Command 
of the United States Army Air Forces 
will continue to fly the Australia route 
at least for the duration. 


Upstairs for Nelson 


As expected, Donald M. Nelson re- 
signed last weék.as chairman of the War 
Production Board and J. A.. Krug was 
named by President Roosevelt to suc- 
ceed him. Now, the President said, Nel- 
son would take “a high post of major 
ee in the international economic 

eld. 

Seeking a clue to this, newsmen weighed 
the words the President used in accept- 
ing the resignation, a few days after 
Nelson had returned from his mission to 
China: “It is now clear to everyone that 
the economic well-being of other coun- 
tries is essential to the prosperity of this 
nation in providing jobs for workers and 
export outlets for the products of Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture.” 

That seemed to mean that the former 
vice president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
would have a powerful hand in arrangin 
postwar exports of American capital 
goods. 
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@ Last week the WPB was finishing a list 
of materials that will be freed from con- 
trols just as soon as the war with Germany 
ends. Of the 500 restrictive orders’ now 
on the books, 350 were picked for im- 
mediate discard, virtually eliminating re- 
strictions on metal products and other 
hard goods. Of the remaining 150, about 
two-thirds would apply to chemicals, 
textiles, leather, wood products, and oth- 
er materials needed in the war against 
Japan. 

Only two classes of priorities would 
remain: one reserved almost exclusively 
for direct military requirements, includ- 
ing military Lend-Lease, and another a 
simplified system for breaking civilian- 
supply bottlenecks to assure production 
of essential items (such as automobiles). 


Pangs of Car Birth 


Nine top executives of the major auto- 
mobile companies sat down with 35 
newsmen in Detroit last week and put 
frankly on the record their giant di- 
lemma: Plant change-over for peace. 
Then, to dramatize the points they 
sought to get across, the auto men took 
their guests on a tour of Detroit auto 
factories turned arsenal. These were 
some of the things that went into the 
reporter’s notebooks: 

@ In the Packard plant the party 
threaded its way through $65,000,000 
worth of airplane and PT boat engines 
in all stages from raw material to the 
finished product. The main, U-shaped 
assembly line was now a mass-produc- 
tion chain for machining Rolls-Royce 
engines. 

€@ The physical problem of plant shift- 
overs was evident throughout the entire 
tour. Hanging idly overhead in one plant 
were huge body drop cranes. Idle too 
were railroad tracks over which boxcars 
assed from the plant. That space had 

n converted into storage bins for 
long-unused auto tools. Elsewhere, pits 
of an auto assembly line had been board- 
ed up to provide working space for as- 
sembling and testing Bofors guns, urgent- 
ly needed by the Navy. 

With a grim “that’s-what-we-mean” at- 

titude, the auto executives listed steps 
that would speed reconversion faster than 
the six to nine months they now foresee. 
They were: (1) freeing sufficient man- 
power to prepare auto engineering and 
material specifications in advance; (2) 
issuing priorities (instead of unrated or- 
ders) .so the necessary machine tools will 
be available for a quick start; (3) draft- 
ing reasonable rules for the release of 
automobile plants or parts of plants; (4) 
prompt government action to clear out 
surplus tools and materials. 
@ One note of confidence in quick re- 
conversion came from the Ford Motor 
Co. In the enviable position of not imme- 
diately needing new machine tools, 
Henry Ford II told reporters the com- 
pany was preparing to build cars two 
months after the first go-ahead. 
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Pictures carry 


him back... 


2X Minicolor Print, from a miniature Kodachrome 
transparency. Reduced in size. 


Minicolor Prinie 
A letter ...a Minicolor Print ... and he’s back 


home again ... . walking a well-remembered street 
with a little daughter who can’t take her eyes off him. 


Bring your serviceman back home for a visit... 
send real-as-life Minicolor Prints made from your 
Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. Kodachrome Film 
transparencies. Minicolor Prints, full-color photo- 
graphic enlargements, reproduce all the natural 
beauty of your original transparencies. Three sizes. 


Order through your Kodak dealer. 


Kodacolor Snapshots 

Or send Kodacolor snapshots. With Kodacolor 
Film, anyone—in bright sunlight—can take these 
beautiful color snapshots with an ordinary Kodak 
or Brownie. From the negatives, the Kodak 
Company makes Kodacolor Prints—full-color snap. 
shot prints on paper... Kodacolor Film, like all 
film, is scarce; but there’s a little to be had. Ask 


your Kodak dealer... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MARCH OF COLOR 


IN 1928 Kodak brought out a film for making 
home movies in full color. 


IN 1935 Kodak introduced full-color Koda- 
chrome Film— making color mevies available 
to every American home. 


Kodak Research 


Kodacolor snapshot, reduced in size. 


IN 1936 Kodachrome “still pictures,” shot with 
a Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. camera, became the 
joy of tens of thousands. 


IN 1938 Kodachrome sheet film led to full-color 
photographs as magazine and newspaper illus- 
trations. 


IN 1941 Kodak introduced Minicolor Prints from 
miniature Kodachrome Film transparencies— 
the first direct full-color photographic prints. 
IN 1942 Kodacolor Film fulfilled the dream of 
generations—color snapshots, full-color prints 
made from color negatives in an ordinary roll- 
film camera. 


HAS MADE COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
A PART OF EVERYONE'S LIFE 
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any things have changed No wonder Old Overholt. = . 
Since Old Overholt was born Now boasts so greata following 4 
More than 134 years ago. Of loyal ftiends who know 
But this noble rye, © —- The special virtues 

With tts Good Taste. Off real rye! 
That Always Stands Out, : a 
Has remained true tothe acclaim. 
It was first accorded 4 
In hospitable old inns 
Like the one etched below. 
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*Neath the friendly roof of the Moon and Seven 
Stars Inn, prominent Philadelphia shippers and 


VNanonal Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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"U.S. Army Photo 
Doolittle’s son had a son 









Birth: A boy, James III, to Capt. and 
Mrs. JaMEs H. Doo.itTLe of the Army; 
in San’ Antonio, Texas, Sept. 26. Both 
Captain Doolittle and Lt. Gen. James 
Doolittle, the baby’s grandfather and 
weet of the Eighth Air Force, are in Eng- 
land. 










Birthdays: Kinc Cnristian X of Den- 
mark, 74, Sept. 26. The King and Queen 
returned to their castle in Copenhagen 
last month after an absence of a year and 
a half. ; 

CorpDELL Hutt, Secretary of State, 73, 
Oct. 2. 

Mowanpas K. Ganout, Indian Na- 
tionalist leader, 75, Oct. 2 (see page 56). 













Married: Scr. RoperT Hopkins, son of 
White House adviser Harry Hopkins, 
and BRENDA STEPHENSON, British secre- 
arv and volunteer canteen hostess; in Lon- 
don. Reportedly engaged in September 
(NEwswEeEK, Sept. 11), they were ac- 
tually married then but kept it secret to 
avoid publicity. . 

Mickey Rooney, former movie actor 
























. "Associated ‘ 
Short Rooney, tall Miss Birmingham 







now an Army private at Camp Sibert, 
Ala., and Betty Jane Rase, Miss Bir- 
mingham of 1944, and a head taller than 
he is; In Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 30. 
. Rooney, who was divorced from the 










actress Ava Gardner last year, met Miss 
Rase less than a week before the wed- 
ding. 


Separated: Constance Bennett, film 
actress, and GiLBERT ROLAND, Mexican 
actor; after three years, in Hollywood, 
Sept. 26. They have two daughters and 
have no divorce plans. Roland, Miss Ben- 
nett’s fourth husband, has a medical dis- 
charge from the Army. 


Divorced: Artif SHAW, bandleader, and 
his fourth wife, the former ELizaBETH 
Kern, daughter of the composer Jerome 
Kern; after two vears, in Los Angeles, 
Sept. 28. Miss Kern said they had sep- 
arated on the night of July 10 after Shaw 
told her: “We just don’t make sense to- 
gether any more.” 


Welcome Home: 
CaroLE LANDIS, 
movie actress, 
back from the 
South Pacific with 
Jack Benny, posed 
with a Short 
Snorter certificate 
of Japanese cur- 
rency. On Sept. 
30, her separation 
from Maj. Tom 
Wallace, Army 
flier to whom she 
was married in 
England in Janu- 
ary 1943, was dis- 
closed. 





Landis and Yen 


Close One: In Neuilly, France, on Sept. 
27, the 
emerged unscathed when FFI police pa- 
trols fired 6n her car after the chauffeur 
failed to notice their signal to stop. 
But her husband, attaché at the Do- 
minican ‘Republic Legation in Paris, was 
hit three times in the abdomen and a 
woman passenger was shot in the thigh. 


Archbishop: THe Most Rev. Ricwarp 
J. Cusutnc, 49, Boston-born and Boston 
College-educated: Irishman, succeeded 
the late William Cardinal O’Connell as 
Archbishop of Boston, Sept. 28. Ener- 
getic and extremely popular, he had been 
auxiliary bishop since that post was va- 
cated by appointment of the Most Rev. 
“ise pgp J. Spellman as Archbishop of New 
York. 


Crosby Notes: Sept. 27 in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the crooner Brxc Crossy put on 
a show for American soldiers in an aban- 
doned factory 2 miles from the German 
lines. In the middle of his second song, 
the troops were alerted for an enemy 
attack, and one by one got up and left. 
Crosby was left singing to an empty 
room. 


Crosby’s four rarely photographed 





actress DANIELLE DARRIEUX: 

















International 


Bing’s boys: Derinis, Gary, Philip, Lindsay 


sons—Dennis, Gary, Puitie, and Lrinp- 
SAY—prepared to make their movie debut 
in “Out of This World” starring their 
father. 


Deaths: Arter SEMPLE McPuHErson, 58, 
spectacular evangelist, in Oakland, Calif., 
Sept. 27 (see page 82). 

Tue Rey. Dr. Watson McMILLAN 
Hayes, 87, Presbyterian missionary in 
China for 52 years; in a Japanese concen- 
tration camp at Weihsien, China, Aug. 2, 
Author of many textbooks, Dr. Hayes was 
president of Tengchow College and later 
North China Theological Seminary. 

Joser BuRCKEL, 
49, Hitler aide 
and Gauleiter of 
Westmark (Lor: 
raine); of pneu- 
monia, according 
to a German ra- 
dio announcement 
Sept. 29. Violent- 
ly anti-Semitic, 
Biirckel was elect- 
ed to the Reichs- 
tag in 1930 and 
succeeded Franz 
von Papen as Ger- ; 
man commissar in the Saar after the 
plebiscite. He later directed Nazi activi- 
ties in. Ostmark (Austria) and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

FREDERICK Ery WILLIAMSON, 68, for- 
mer president of the New York Central 
System; in New York, Sept. 29. After 
twelve years as president of the railroad, 
Williamson resigned on advice of his 
physician a month before his death. He 
started with the New York Central as a 
$70-a-month clerk after he finished col- 
lege. : 
ice Wiri1am Mo tock, 101, Canada’s 
“Grand Old Man,” ex-member of Parlia- 
ment (1882-1905), ex-Chief Justice of the 
Ontario Supreme Court, and chancellor of 
the University of Toronto; in Toronto, 
Oct. 1. As the Dominion’s first Labor Min- 
ister 44 years ago, Sir William introduced 
the present Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King to public life. Sir William, who 
once said he lived “on borrowed time,” 
“slipped away quietly” in his sleep. 











Newsweek 
Josef Biirckel 
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Average Team With Lots of Hustle 
Won First League Title for Browns 


The honorable institution of the sports 
quiz has lost its oldest chestnut: “What 
major-league team has never won a pen- 
nant?” Last Sunday, the final day of the 
1944 season, the St. Louis Browns for the 
first time won the American League pen- 
nant—a pennant that has waved 44 years. 

They did it the hard way—by beating 
the world champion New York Yankees 
5-2 and nosing out the Detroit Tigers by 
one game, just as the Yankees 22 years 
ago won from the Browns by one game 
on the last day of the season. But this 
was the closest pennant race the Ameri- 
can League ever had, for three close con- 
tenders rushed to the wire in a bunch. 


What Suspense! For a month, the 
suspense was awful. The Browns had led 
the league for four-fifths of the season, 
.but on Sept. 6 they fell behind the Yan- 
kees. What happened, the wiseacres 
nodded, was that the law of averages fi- 
nally overtook them. The club’s batting 
average was seventh best in an eight-club 
league; its fielding third. 

The Yankees, themselves a spotty team, 


Associated Press 
Pennant vet: Southworth won his third 


kept the lead for ten days. On Sept. 16, 
_ St. Louis went ahead for a day, and then 
the Detroit Tigers took over. 

With righthanded Paul (Dizzy) Trout 
and the southpaw Hal Newhouser—the 
winningest pitchers in the majors—and 
slugger Dick Wakefield, discharged from 
the Navy, the Tigers fought off chal- 
lenges grimly. They appeared to have 
the better of the schedule: the Tigers 
faced the last-place Washington Senators 
for their final:four games while St. Louis 
took on the threatening Yankees. Both 
Tigers and Browns played at their home 





parks. As players made ready for the 
last stand, Detroit was one game ahead 
of St. Louis. 

The weather was bad on Sept. 28, so 
doubleheaders were played the next day. 
First the Tigers beat Washington 5-2, 
and the Browns beat New York 4-1. Then 
the Senators drove Trout, in a try for. his 
28th victory, out of the pitcher’s box to 
win 9-2, while the Browns, behind Nel- 
son Potter, broke the Yankees’ spirit and 
New York pitcher Hank Borowy’s heart 
by squeezing through 1-0 on two hits. 

The Tigers and the Browns were tied, 
and the Yanks were out of the race. 

Next day, the two survivors won a 
game each: Newhouser hurled his 29th 
victory for Detroit (he and Trout thereby 
totaling 56 wins, the best two-man pitch- 
ing job since Jim Bagby Sr. and Stan 
Coveleski of Cleveland won 55 in 1920), 
and Denny Galehouse shut out the Yan- 
kees for the Browns. _ 

On Sunday came the payoff. At Briggs 
Stadium, Dutch Leonard, the Washing- 
ton knuckleballer, gave the Tigers only 


- four hits while Trout was beaten again. 


Washington won, 4-1. At Sportsman’s 
Park, the Browns went berserk. In the 
fourth inning Chet Laabs, the leftfielder 
who has batted a paltry .230 all season, 
took a look at the 4-1 Detroit figures on 
the scoreboard and promptly smacked a 
home run with outfielder Mike’ Kreevich 
on base. The next inning, he repeated the 


« performance with Kreevich. In the eighth, 


Brownie Vern Stephens hit another homer 
for good measure. Meanwhile pitcher Sig 
Jakucki, a veteran of sandlots, held the 
Yankees in check. The score was 5-2. 
The incredible Brownies had accom- 
plished the incredible feat of winning a 
pennant. 


Just Hustlers: The triumph of the 
Browns is not easily explained. The club 
had none of the hitting and pitching stars 
of the league, and won.no great honors 
but that of teamwork, 

The team was made up mainly of 4-Fs 
and ex-servicemen pasted together with 
a strong cement: the leadership of Man- 
ager Luke Sewell (Newsweek, Aug. 2, 


1943). Sewell brought St. Louis home - 


sixth three years ago and third in 1942. 
This year the ex-catcher had one marked 
advantage over other A.L. clubs: the 
draft did not hit his team as hard as it 


hit others. Essentially, the 1944 edition 
of the Browns that was first in the final 
standings was the same group that fin- 
ished sixth last year. They just hustled 
more. ; 
The star of the team, if there is a star, 
is Vern Stephens the peppery shortstop 


who leads the league with 105 runs batted 
in. As a fielder, he has already started a 
controversy over the respective merits of. 
St. Louis shortstops. With the other in- 
fielders—First Baseman George McQuinn, 
Second Baseman Don Gutteridge, and 
Third Baseman Mark Christman—Steph- 
ens applied the tactics of what John Mc. 
Graw called “inside baseball”—hustle and 
bustle, hit or bunt, but make every move 
count, Catchers ieee: ne Red) an ex- 
paratrooper, and Myron Hay- 
worth, along with Outfielders Soabs, 
Kreevich, Milt Byrnes, Mike Chartak, 
and Al Zarilla—all comparatively unknown 
in the majors—played the same tight Sew- 
ell game. 

In pitching, Sewell relied on abun- 
dance instead of quality; Potter, the best 
Brown twirler, won 19 and lost.'7 games: 
Bob Muncrief (13-8), Sig Jakucki (13-9), 
Jack Kramer (17-13), and Denny Gale- 
house (9-10). For relief, there were 
George Caster (6-6), Alvis Newman 
Shirley (5-4) ,and Al Hollingsworth (5-7). 

Putting these dubious elements to- 
gether was pure alchemy, and Manager 
Sewell turned dross to gold. The Browns 
won the close games, the crucial games, 
and when the chips were down, made 
valiant comebacks. 


A Manager Cries: In the dressing 
room after the Oct. 1 victory, the Browns, 
including President Don Barnes, who had 


Pennant freshman: Sewell won his first 
strut =e a chemi: second division 
lu many a ar, wept an 
laughed. For the first. tine in baseball 
history, St. Louis had an intra-city World 
Series. But Sewell was much too ex- 
hausted to think about the St. 


-Louis Cardinals, National League cham- 


ions for the past $ years, this Wednes- 
ay on the threadbare field of Sports- 
man’s Park, oldest. in continuous major- 
league service. He said: “I’m too tired 
too happy to think of tomorrow or 


the next day. We took care of today and 


that was the important thing.” 
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Nevertheless, he had a problem. He 
and Billy Southworth, manager of the 


Cardinals, share the same apartment in . 


St. Louis. It had been convenient and 
thrifty, since during the season their 
teams never played home games at the 
same time. Sewell now dismisses the 
problem of being in town together 
lightly: “T'll-sleep anywhere.” 

@The War Department granted top 
shortwave priority to the Series. It will be 
broadcast play-by-play and_ transcrip- 
tion to every war theater and “no other 
rograms wi be permitted to inter- 


re. 
@ The Cardinals are the odds-on choice 
to win -the Series. James J. Carroll, 
hometown betting commissioner, set the 
pre-Series price at 1-2. 


Navy Grabs Pacific Pennant 


Servicemen in the Pacific had their own 
World Series last week. The Navy All- 
Stars beat the Army’s Seventh Air Force 
team in four straight games at Hawaii. 
It was the greatest collection of major- 
league talent since Pearl Harbor—greater 
than the real series in St. Louis. 

To give soldiers and sailors a chance to 
see it, the games were played at various 
camps in the islands—Furlong. Field, 
Hickam Field, Kaneohe Naval Air Station, 
and Fort Schofield. At Furlong (capacity: 
15,000), 22,000 spectators showed up. 
When the Seabees who built the park dis- 
covered that all the free tickets were 
gone, they brought in a bulldozer, piled 
up a hill in back of the stands along the 


_first-base line, and built bleachers on top 


—the best seats in the stadium. Two 


‘Wacs arrived late and everyone stood 


up to cheer. In the best opening-day tra- 
dition, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
threw out the first ball. 

The Army team, ie a by Lt. Tom 
Winsett (Long Tom of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers), had won 68 games and lost 
= thirteen in the Hawaiian area with 

standout players as John’ Beazley 

(St. Louis Cardinals), Joe Gordon and 
+ DiMaggio (New York Yankees), 
alter Judnich (St. Louis Browns), 
Mike McCormick (Cincinnati Reds), 
0.) Dario Lodigiani (Chicago White 

x). ze : 

The Navy’s season was studded with 
stars; Pee Wee Reese and Hugh Case 
(Dodgers), Johnny Mize (New Yor 
Giants), ee Lucadello and Joe Grace 
(Browns), Barney Yeokoee) (Detroit 
Tigers), Ken Sears (Yankees); Vern Ol- 
sen (Chicago Cubs), and Walt Master- 
son (Washington). Then, before the 
interservice series, naval authorities 
spanned the Pacific to Australia and the 
States for more baseball ammunition to 
saturation-bomb the Army. Out of the 
ne Set Lt. mg oe ar —- 

mana team, Lynn 00: 
Rowe it and the Philadelphia 
Phillies), Virgil (Fire) Trucks (Tigers), 
Dom DiMaggio (Boston Red Sox), Phil 
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An horse races are fixed by a 
ring of six jockeys who force the 
other riders to cooperate by lighting 
matches under their fingernails and 
beating them over the heads with 
short lengths of iron piping bought 
through the black market. 

What makes me think so? I had the 
information straight from the lips of a 
man leaning against the infield fence 
at the Belmont race track. I knew he 
was reliable because of the high qual- 
ity of the wood in the toothpick he 
was chewing. 

The police force of Onderdonk, 
Mich., is honeycombed with corrup- 
tion. This I get from an unimpeach- 
. able source, namely, a pickpocket who 
was thrown into the clink for 60 days 
in Onderdonk. 

Perhaps our readers would be in- 
terested in knowing that Mildred 
loves Sammy. I offer this fact on the 
highest authority. It appeared in print 
—on the wall of the gentlemen’s room 
of the Eighteenth Street station of the 
IRT subway line of New York City 
(the late edition). 

You may say, friends, that I should 


pages of a family publication and you 
will be absolutely right. I should be 
telling them over the radio, where it 
appears to make little difference what 
a journalist says so long as he says it 
fast and staccato, with overtones of 
breathless significance. 


Shortly before the end of the 
regular baseball season the St. Louis 
Browns lost several games in a cluster 
and abandoned first aod for a time, 
as a great many people predicted 
they ‘vould do as soon as the distribu- 
tion of the breaks caught up with this 
courageous but mediocre team and 
began to work in favor of its no more 
commonplace rivals. 

A paper called Collyer’s Eye, which 
deals in racing information and “frank 
chatter” about sports in gece took 
the opportunity to imply that the 
Browns slump was arranged by im- 
portant interests which wanted the 
American League’s share of the World 
Series games played in a larger city, 
like Detroit or New York, where larger 
financial returns would accrue. To 
those acquainted with Collyer’s Eye, 
there was nothing ss age in such 

suc 





| a suggestion from a paper. ‘The 


not be repeating such things in the © 


William and the Eye 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Eye circulates exclusively in that spe- 
cial category of sports readers, mostly 
horse players, wh 

based on the word “fake” and who 
knowingly point to the “angle” in 
every sports occurrence, on the theory 
that honesty is a sucker’s policy, prac- 
ticed only in state institutions for the 
mentally unsound. 

The Eye, feeling a need to com- 
ment on baseball, logically reached 
for the “angle” in the St. Louis de- 
cline. The logic lay in pleasing its 
readers. The angle itself did not have 
to be logical. Carried out a few more 
decimal points, the Eye’s suggestion 
means that specific Brown ballplayers 
were paid specific sums of money to 
lose specific games. The briber must, 
in all logic, have been the New York 
or Detroit ball club, or both, since, in 
further logic, neither could be certain 
of winning the pennant without the 
other’s cooperation. This leads us, still 
logically, to a positive epic of intrigue, 


wherein one briber shares its loot with 


the other, probably on a percentage 
basis. 


The Eye’s little item has, in short, 
the same general quality as a snail’s 
skin and I do not think the Eye aimed 


for anything more than to titillate its - 


fake-muttering readers. If so, it was 
pleasantly surprised. One of its read- 
ers in this case was William Stem, 
sports commentator for the National 
Broadcasting Co., and William was 
so titillated, or impressed, or some- 
thing that he promptly repeated the 
suggestion to his wide and respectable 
audience all over the country—giving 
credit, nahosely, to that gospel of 
sporting truth, that embodiment of the 
word, Collyer’s Eye. The Eye should 
be able to raise its price 5 cents a 
copy on the strength of it. 

William’s remorseless pursuit of 
the news makes me wonder, as it has 
some of my colleagues, when radio 
journalism will fix itself a standard 
of taste and judgment, if not of ac- 
curacy. Mr. Stern, made aware later 
that one man with access to a printing 
press is not exactly the same as every 


other, bawled loudly that he was just. 
quoting. “Just quoting” is a useful 


habit, and William and his employers 
may find themselves on some very 
spectacular mailing lists from now on, 
including Doc Goebbels’s, 


ose conversation -is° 
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Rizzuto (Yankees), and Johnny Vander 
Meer (Reds). 

The Navy bombload was too much for 
the Army. Pitcher Trucks won the first 
game 5-0; Vander Meer, the second 8-2. 
Tom Ferrick (Cleveland) and Casey 
shared the third victory 4-8, winning 
when Sears exploded a_twelfth-inning 
home run. And Trucks and Rowe com- 
bined to sink the Army 10-5 in the fourth 
game. The teams played out the string 
of seven games for exhibition. 


Underdogs on Top 


A rush of upsets appeared last Satur- 
day on the smooth face of the young 
football season. Refusing to believe glow- 
ing advance press reports about their op- 
«ponents, the cheeky freshmen and ex- 
perienced servicemen-of underdog teams 
ag favorites with unabashed aban- 

on. 

@ The North Carolina Preflight Cloud- 
busters, with fast thinking and footwork 
by two ex-collegians, shattered the grand 
illusion of a strong Navy eleven, which 
reportedly had designs on the: No. 1 na- 


tional rating. With the game tied at 14- 


all and less than three minutes to play, 
Preflighter Otto Graham of Northwestern 
fame ran a deep punt back to midfield, 
saw Middie danger loom before him, 
and so lateraled 5 yards back to his team- 
mate Frank Aschenbrenner (ex-Mar- 
quette), who ran 55 yards for the win- 
ning touchdown. 

@ At Ann Arbor, a co-holder of the Bi 

Ten title, Michigan, set up an ack-ac 

defense for the aerial threat of Bob 
Hoernschmeyer of Indiana. But Indiana 
thereupon ripped through the Michigan 
ground defenses and punched out a three- 
touchdown shutout 20-0. California nosed 
out a favored U.C.L.A. team 6-0. Colum- 
bia won its first game since 1942 by tak- 
ing ex-pro Mel Hein’s Union collegians 
21-0. ; 

@ Speedy freshmen turned the tables in 
two games. A Pennsylvania backfield 
making its collegiate debut sparked an 
18-7 victory over highly touted Duke, 
and the fast frosh of Illinois held the 
powerhouse Great Lakes team to a 26-26 
tie, with the national track star, Claude 
ancy Sarge 98 yards for one of the 
four Illini touchdowns. 

@ In the business-as-usual department, 
Notre Dame whipped Pittsburgh 58-0. 
And the only surprise in the Army-North 
Carolina game was that the Cadet third 
team couldn’t score against the Tarheels. 
The first two teams did, however, at will: 
46-0. 


Sport Shorts 


Featherweight: Willie Pep, 22-year- 
old featherweight champion of the 
world, has a medical discharge from the 
~~ he hasn't lost any of his pep 
or boxing skill. In defense of the 
title he won two years ago, the little 
boxer from Hartford, Conn., last week 


Vet 


t 


outstepped and outjabbed the former 
‘champion, Chalky Wright, for a decision 
in a fifteen-round title bout at Madison 
Square Garden. With backward step and 
piston-like left, Pep kept the action in 
the middle of the ring, where the aged 
Wright (he has admitted to 30 for sev- 
eral years) had little chance to explode 
his heavier punches at a moving target. 


Futurity: Pavot, undefeated two-year- 
old colt owned by Walter M. Jeffords, 
made it eight straight Sept. 30 at Bel- 
mont Park, N.Y., by winning the 6%- 
furlong Belmont Futurity by two lengths 
over Alexis, with Errard third. Although 
he picked up $55,200, the victory cost 
Pavot dear. He was injured and retired 
for the season. 
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EDUCATION 


The Red Hook Dodger 


After all, there isn’t much a kid can 
do on a swing—except swing. 

Brooding on the matter, Alexander J. 
Moffat, manager of the Red Hook Houses 
in Brooklyn, decided that small fry 
around the Red Hook project were clut- 
tering up doorways and getting underfoot 
generally because conventional _play- 
ground equipment bored them. 

Moffat took the matter up with the 
New York City Housing Authority. It 
acknowledged the default and joined a 
committee of strategy. After closely ob- 
serving the routine antics of neighbor- 
hood youngsters—and recalling their own 


... anda plain section of sewer pipe that’s fine for hiding or leapfrog 











Burroughs Mechanical Service 
Provides These Advantages 


] Burroughs service is rendered by 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, 
salaried representatives whose work 
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2 Every Burroughs service office is 
stocked with genuine Burroughs 
parts to meet any service need 


3 All Burroughs service “men are 
promptly and fully informed about 
every improvement in service, every 


new feature or mechanical chanae. 
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childhoods—the planners drew up a blue- 
print. 

The result last week was that Brook- 
lyn youngsters frolicked in a_ play- 
ground like none other anywhere. There 
were four super gadgets: (1) a pair of 
logs raised a foot above the ground—goo 


for riding, balancing, etc.; (2) a “What- - 


not”—set of stairs backed by a circular 
wall, ideal- for rendezvous, gossiping, 
romping, reminiscent of the familiar front 
stoop and very popular with girls; (3) 
sewer pipes set in cement—fine for crawl- 
ing, hiding, and so on; and (4) most suc- 
cessful of all, the “Dodger”—cement- 
block walls 4 and a half feet high and a 
foot thick in E- and T-shapes. 

Of the Dodger, Red Hook officials re- 


ported: “No one was told why the 


Dodger was being built. It was simply 
left standing in the yard. In the begin- 
ning, children approached it cautiously, 
but when they found they were not 
chased away, they swarmed all over it. 
The first thing every child did was to 
climb on top and stand on the wall. This 
seemed to satisfy them for the first day. 
On the second:day, the new game seemed 
to be to ride the wings astride. Later the 
children used it as an airplane. 

The ‘pilot’ sat at the center front and 
the rest of the children rode the body 
of the Dodger behind the pilot. The 
Dodger is also used as a ship . . . The 
smaller children play house in the bays 
and hide-and-go-seek. Moffat explained 
the Dodger’s genesis: “Nothing in the 
best-equipped playground seemed to sat- 
isfy them so much as romping around in 
a half-demolished building.” 

Educators in many other cities and as 
far away as England have already be- 
gun asking about the $50 Dodger (called 
the Brooklyn Dodger outside New 
York). 
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RELIGION 
Aimee of the Angels 


“I wonder if, when I die, it will be in 
a plane?” 

Standing with her press agent at her 
bedroom window in the Leamington Ho- 
tel in Oakland, Calif., the evangelist 
Aimee Semple McPherson last Tuesday 
night thus mused on her destiny. The 
next morning her son Rolf entered the 
room and found her unconscious and 
dying. By noon she was dead. But not, 
as an autopsy proved, of heart failure. 
Beside her was a half-emptied,. unlabeled 
bottle; scattered on the floor were “Se- 
conal” capsules, a sedative obtainable 
only by prescription. Where she got 
them, how many she took (two will 
knock out a normal person), puzzled the 
authorities. 

So Oakland officials removed the vital 
organs for er examination and 
shipped the body in a pine box on a bag- 
gage car to Los Angeles. After an all-day 
wake at the Temple, it was to be kept 
until her 54th birthday (Oct. 9), then 
interred in the Hollywood superceme- 
tery, Forest Lawn Memorial Park. 





Pageantry: The career of “Sister 
Aimee” hit headlines for more than two 
decades. The daughter of an Ontario 
farmer, Aimee Kennedy combined abun- 
dant energy, a theatrical flair, and an itch 
for publicity. Her mother was a soldier 
of the Salvation Army and her first hus- 
band Robert Semple a missionary. Her 
calling followed naturally. 

She started out, after Semple’s death 
in China, by barnstorming nearly every 
state in the Union. California, home of 
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so many cults, inevitably attracted her 
and she settled there in 1918. Founding 
the International Church of the Four- 
Square Gospel, she invoked her own 
brand -of Holy Writ so effectively that 
her followers staked her to the fabulous 
$1,500,000 Angelus Temple in Los An- 
geles and later financed a training school 
for ministers, the $3,000,000 Life Light- 
house Bible College. 

Meanwhile the press _ discovered 
Aimee’s “private life.” By 1985, she had 
two more marriages .and two divorces 
(Harold McPherson, a Canadian grocer, 
and her hefty Temple-choir baritone, 
David L. Hutton). Most sensational was 
the “kidnapping” of 1926. One day, 
while swimming at Ocean Park, Calif., 
Aimee disappeared. Two divers lost their 
lives searching for the “body”; one dis- 
consolate young woman committed sui- 
cide. Six weeks later Aimee turned up 
on the Mexican border (in an immacu- 
late ensemble) protesting she had been 
kidnapped and had had to trudge through 
the desert to escape. About the same 
time, Kenneth Ormiston, Temple‘ radio 
operator, was seen in his Carmel-by-the- 


. Sea cottage with a veiled female. com- 


panion, and the police and public drew 
cynical conclusions. Aimee also had re- 
peated legal quarrels with her mother. 
And through it all she preached the Four- 
Square gospel. 

The McPherson credo is an amalgam 
of Fundamentalism, divine healing, and 
pulpit pageantry. Angelus Temple mem- 
bership totals 18,000; throughout the 
world 400 additional churches and over 
200 missions spread its exuberant gospel. 
More than 3,000 ministers have gradu- 


‘ated from the Bible College and 40,000 


laymen have been baptized. 
@ For days after Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson’s death, devout thousands. at- 


' Associated Press — 
For the spectacular evangelist Aimee McPherson (here with granddaughters), the flock knelt and wept 
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of synthetic rubber, processed at 


Bombers and Balm of Battles 
Out of This “Heart of Cold” 


From producing an ever-increasing quantity of peni- 
cillin to building bombers . . . that is the range of war 
jobs on which you find Worthington refrigeration 
compressors—the “heart” of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration systems. 

To make enough penicillin—and quickly !—Worth- 


‘ington compressors must “freeze-dry” thousands of 


gallons of water-soluble mould to get only a few pounds 
of the life-saving drug. Similarly, other Worthington 
compressors help create stratosphere-like conditions 
for the testing of bomber engines. 
Worthington makes more of the “ vitals” of air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration systems than any other 
manufacturer . . . Diesel and gas engines, steam tur- 
bines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, refrigeration valves 
and fittings, pumps and compressors. In many installa- 
tions, Worthington has taken sole responsibility for 


major operating equipment, from the unit that powers: 
the system to the compressor at its “heart”. 

So also in Chemicals, Petroleum, Explosives, Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Construction—machines with the world- 
recognized Worthington trademark are everywhere part 
of the struggle for Victory and Peace. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. Sub- 
sidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter.Co., Newark, N. J., 
Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J. Canadian 
Associates: John Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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Power Plant Equipment © Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets © Diesel & Gas Engines © Pumps and Compressors « Air Conditioning & 
Refrigerating Equipment ° Power Transmission Equipment © Construction & Mining Machinery ©¢ Locomotive Feedwater Heaters « Welding 
& Assembly Positioning Equipment « Liquid Meters 


A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 
*‘ Temperature Control’’ From Bomber Plant to Battlefield 


‘gas tenks are made This military ice bex tests aircraft’ 


equipment. Worthington Multi-V- 


close to 100° below zero with the 
help of Worthington Angle Gas 
Engine Driven Compressors, 


Drive powers the Worthington — 


Compressor which cools to strato- 
sphere temperatuthe,.: .. 


ane 


Bember'’s bleed stream — oil and 
aviation gas—is processed in re- 
fineries with the help of Worth- 
ington Chilling Machines and Heat 
Exchangers. ‘nite. 





ington refrigerating s' 
hearts” are Worthi 
Ammonia Compressors. 


ms, whose 
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Invasion rations are preserved in 
secret warehouses — Worth- 
fe 
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CHOOSE BY THIS CHECK-LIST: 


COMPARE the time to perform any calculation of your 
figure work... from start of figure-entry to clearance of 
dials ready for next problem. Do not be misled by 
“comparisons” that relate only to part of a calculation. 


COMPARE the number of hand-to-key movements 
and amount of hand-travel. 


COMPARE extent of carry-over in answer dials, and 
accuracy of decimal point-off of entered amounts and 
answer. 


COMPARE provisions for re-check of entries after 
answer is complete ...a safety factor assuting correct 
calculations, always. 


COMPARE means for detection and correction of im- 
properly set figures, during or after their entry. 
COMPARE simplicity and all-round ease of operation. 
COMPARE cost of upkeep... promptness and quality 
of repair service. 

And make these comparisons on /atest models... it is never to 


your best interest to compare an o/d model of one make with 
a new model of some other. 


WPB Order L-54-¢ does not permit trials of new calculaiors outside of 
manufacturers’ agency-offices. Get in touch with our nearest Agency to 
be brought up to date on ‘what's new in Marchant calculators.” 
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tended perpetual services at the Los An- 
geles Temple. Grief-stricken, elderly 
women walked to the altar on their knees 
crying “Lord, send Sister Aimee back to 
us!” The divorces, the fantastic “kid- 
napping,” the lawsuits, and other aberra- 
tions were all forgotten. In an era of 
waning revivalism Aimee McPherson was 
a glamorous recessional. 


Advertising and VD 


The War Advertising Council, Inc., 
last week left the national anti-venereal- 
disease campaign to its original Federal 
instigators: the United States Public 
Health Service and the Office of War In- 
formation... Heeding Catholic protests 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 18), the council de- 
clared that “the campaign in its present 
form is much more controversial than had 
been anticipated” and that it felt “an ob- 
ligation to cease requesting advertisers to 
sponsor a program which may generate 
some ill will toward them.” However, the 
USPHS will continue campaigning with 
local media. Advertisers are free to carry 
on without council sponsorship. 





MEDICINE 


Fresh Start on Cancer 


In the pine-woods setting of the Ros- 
coe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory* at 
Bar Harbor in Maine, 40 of the nation’s 
leading scientists met last fortnight to 
plan a new attack on cancer. The upshot 
was the most complete coordinated pro- 
gram yet proposed in the long battle 
against the disease that kills 160,000 
Americans a year (second only to heart 
diseases). For the fourteen-point plan 
with which the scientists emerged last 
week amounted virtually to a fresh start 
on problems of heredity, environment, 
and diagnosis of the now baffling early 
symptoms of cancer. Chief points: 

@ Beginning with three types—breast, 
uterine, and skin—the scientists will col- 
lect from hospitals the life histories of all 
members of a family in which the disease 
has appeared to find out what heredity 
has to do with cancer susceptibility. Later 
the program will include cancer of the 
rectum, the retina of the eye, and lym- 
phatic tissues. 

@ The scientists will investigate cancer 
among twins, since theoretically they 
have the same biological inheritance. To 
find out whether cancer is linked geneti- 
cally with other inherited characteristics, 
all patients will be tested for blood, se- 
cretory, and taste-deficiency factors. 

@ Other research will probe “hormonal 
influence on breast cancer with special 
reference to ovary, adrenal, and pituitary 
glands,” plus “the possible presence of a 
human-milk influence in women.” Experi- 
ments with laboratory animals have al- 
ready shown that 93 per cent of all mice 








®Named for the late Hudson Motor Co. president 
and contributor to cancer research. 
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nursed by mothers Seca high — cancer 
strains develop the disease. ~ 

@ From the Federal Bureau of Census 
and state health departments the re- 
searchers will demand accurate cancer 
statistics and ask that cancer be made a 
legally reportable disease (to spare. fam- 
ily feelings, physicians sometimes re- 
portedly conceal cause of death in cancer 
cases). 

So elaborate was this program that 
doctors predicted it might take a genera- 
tion to compile enough data for accurate 
conclusions. To carry it forward they pro- 
posed as one of the points creation of a 
central cancer-research agency to co- 
ordinate the work. And they said frankly 
they would have to tap new sources of 
financial aid. 


The First Nine Months 


“If a mother is disquicted,” wrote 
Robert Burton in “The Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy” in 1621, “or if ;by any. casualty 
she be affrighted by some fearful object 
heard~or seen, she endangers her child. 
One Thomas Nickell went reeling and 
staggering all the days of his life be- 
cause his mother, being great with child, 
saw a drunken man reeling in the street.” 















George Washington Corner, professor of 
embryology at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School and director of embryology at the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, this 
week brought Burton’s catalogue of pre- 
natal horrors up to date with one of his 
own: “As an honest man of science, I 
have to admit that I myself know of a 
remarkable case. A woman of my ac- 
quaintance had a craving. to read David 
Copperfield while she was expecting and, 
upon my word, the child was full of the 
Dickens.” 

Thus Corner laughed off one of the 
oldest superstitions of mankind. He cited 
the long fist of laboratory proofs that be- 
tween the mother and her unborn child, 
there exists no possible channel for trans- 
mission of feelings and ideas. 

“The placenta (the feeding organ 
which connects mother and child by 
means of the umbilical cord) is the only 
means of communication,” the embryol- 
ogist explgins. “There is no connection 

tween the nervous systems; not a single 
nervous fiber crosses the placental bar- 
rier. The infant is, in fact, completely 
shut off from its own mother save for 
the exchange of simple chemical nutrients 
and wastes through a screen so fine 
that it will pass nothing but the smaller 
molecules of onaaer? 



























Perils of an Embryo: Yet it is scien- 
tific fact that the nine embryonic months 
are the most eventful and hazardous 
period of human life. 

“The rate of prenatal mortality is much 
higher than is generally known,” Corner 
states. “There is good 1: : 
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In his new book “Ourselves Unbom,”* . 
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that at least one-third of all ova that are 


fertilized fail to survive to full term.” 

Destruction of the incipient life may 

happen at any stage, from the beginning 

of the single cell (weighing about 15 

10-millionths of a gram) to birth (when 

the weight may. be 3,250 grams—7 
unds), a nine-month gain of two 
illion times. 

The embryo or fetus may simply cease 
to thrive, in which case the blood cir- 
culation stops, the tissues break down, 
and miscarriage results. Or abnormal 
conditions may bring on local deformities, 
extra limbs, or such monstrosities as Si- 
amese twins or a one-eyed Cyclops. 

All such fetal accidents stem from the 
same set of causes. Corner classifies them 
this way: 

@ Irregular fertilization—some ova never 
separate into cells; others die after the 
first few cell divisions. 

(Faulty transportation—the mechanism 
for moving the ovum from the ovary to 
the uterus sometimes fails so that arrival 


is delayed or does not happen at all. . 


@ Failure of the hormone system, par- 
ticularly the corpus luteum, or yellow 
body structure, which produces a chem- 
ical substance carried by the blood stream 
to the uterus to nourish the embryo. 

@ Mechanical uterine disorders—incor- 
rect position, deformity, or tumors of 
the uterus may prevent sufficient space 
for the embryo to develop. 

@ Intra-uterine infection—early embryos 


may suffer damage from the disease. 


germs of syphilis, smallpox, and German 
measles or rubella (NEwsweEEk, Aug. 28). 
These germs may kill the fetus or may 
cause serious skin lesions, cataracts, and 
heart defects. 
@ Embryo damage may be due directl 
to inheritable factors—gene defects whic’ 
cause death or retard any stage of de- 
velopment. There may also be constitu- 
tional faults in the egg, sperm, or grow- 
ing embryo. One such accident of de- 
velopment is the so-called Mongolian de- 
ficiency, characterized by imbecility, 
slanting eyes, and usually heart defects. 
There is no clear evidence of heredity 
and no known maternal condition on 
which it can be blamed. 

Corner concludes: “A defective or mon- 
strous embryo must be due either to a 


‘bad egg or to a bad environment acting 


on a good egg. This is the old problem 
of heredity versus environment, and it is 
just as difficult to resolve in the embryo- 


ogical laboratory as it is in the world - 


at large.” 


Penicillin Didn’t Help 
Hope that’ penicillin might stay the 
cri pling course of acute rheumatic fever 
faded last week. In the Journal of the 
American. Medical Association appeared 
reports that extensive tests by the Army 
and Navy (with Army doses as high as 
8,470,000 Oxford units over a period of 
two weeks) showed penicillin had no 
beneficial effect on the disease. 
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Lone Wolf of Prout’s Neck 


Winslow Homer today is ranked with 
Thomas Eakins and Albert Pinkham Ryd- 


er as one of the three great, genuinely 


American artists of the nineteenth centu: 
(in contrast to the lionized, international- 
ized John Singer Sargent, James Abbott 
McNeill Whisth ler, and Mary Cassatt.) But 
whereas the mystical. Ryder and the too 
realistic Eakins were little appreciated in 
their day, Homer was hailed by the 
critics and bought by the public. He once 
said: “Only think of my being alive with 
a reputation!” 








Winslow Homer, poker-faced recluse o<s 


. .. at his brilliant best painted the water color “Rum Cay” in Nassau 





Personally, Homer was an extreme 
introvert, an enigma to everyone outside 
his family. Last week the definitive 

biography of Homer was published—and 
the enigma is still only partially explained. 
The author of “Winslow Homer” is Lloyd 
Goodrich, research curator of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, who also wrote 
the definitive work on Eakins and has 
one on Ryder under way. Goodrich drew 
upon every conceivable source of family, 
friends, letters, contemporary ‘writings, 
etc., but, like all Homer’s biographers, 
came up against the artist’s utter reti- 
cence. He got little further than did the 
prospective biographer who once asked 
‘Homer for information and received this 
reply: “I think that it would probably kill 
me to have such a thing appear, and as 
the most interesting part of my life is of 
no concern to the public Fkmust decline 
to give you any particulars in regard to it.” 


__ Exit Women: A Yankee of middle- 
class mercantile background, Homer was 
born in Boston in 1836 and raised in the 
village of Cambridge. At about 19 he was 
a Boston lithographer’s apprentice. He 
was slight, dapper, and poker-faced. Even 
then, his fellow workers said, he was an 
aloof, self-sufficient fellow who spoke ot | 
girls in a “remote” tone. But later in New 
York, when he was drawing Civil War 
illustrations for Harper’s Weekly, Homer 
hobnobbed with other artists who had 
studios in his Greenwich Village building 
—although they learned to leave him 
strictly alone when he was working. (To 
discourage visitors he once painted on 
his door: “Coal Bin.”) “ 

‘The turning point in Homer's life, 
which Goodrich believes made him com- 
pletely antisocial, was his one and only 
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COME A— 


THE RAILROADS FUTURE! 


TAINLESS STEEL diesel-electric 
streamliners aren’t drawing-board 
dreams. They’re tangible, self- proved 
successes with a ten-year operating 
record from coast to coast—and from 
war’s end on, they’re due to go places 
in earnest. 
’ Why? Because these stainless speed- 
sters have demonstrated—in good 
black ink on the books—their ability 
to slash expenses, attract customers and 
boost income, and you can’t beat that 
for a success formula. 

It is a formula, what’s more, that 
applies clear across the transportation 
field. The same qualities in Allegheny 
Metal that the railroads value are of 


equal advantage to the builders of 
buses, truck trailers, airplanes and 
ships. It all comes back to the tre- 
mendous strength of the steel—snsured 
strength, protected by Allegheny Metal’s 
high resistance to corrosion and com- 
plete uniformity . . . to its lustrous 
beauty, requiring no other finish or 
consequent refinishing . . . and to its 
ease of welding and fabricating. 
Anywhere that these properties can 
be put to work, we stand ready to supply 
every assistance. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Brackenridge, Pa. 


: Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by all 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 
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® No more proof-readi € s. No need 
te check tracings. The Sbaeccete can’t 
' make a mistake. 


@ Makes hand-tracings unnecessary. Repro- 
duces direct from pencil sketches, clearer 
than the original. ; 


@ No lens, no dark-room, no focusing. Your 
office boy can operate it. 

@ Copies are 
smudge-proof. 
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size-for-size, change-proof, 


Only Hunter Electro-Copyist has a range 
of models to meet every copying need, from 
office portables to units specially designed 
for the aircraft indus- 

try that handle work 

up to 48” x 168”, or 

dozens of smaller 

originals at once. 
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elp you improve your 
photocopy work. n= 
sultations involve no 
obligation. 


HUNTER ELECTRO COPYIST, INC. 
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Homer didn’t haye the iicome té;snarry 
(Who she was is eeeete bet she was 
probably the brown-haired girl with dark 
eyes whose portrait in later years always 
stood on. an’ easel in Homer's studio.) 
Henceforth his canvases, previously filled 
with elegant society girls playing croquet 

-or sturdy. couritry girls at. their. chores, 
shunned women altogether and turned to 
more masculine subjects like sports and 
the sea. x ae 


Home in a Stable: The rest of his life 
—80-odd years—Homer spent on a jagged 
Maine promontory: called Prout’s Neck, 
where his family owned ‘property, He left 
it only for fishing trips with his brother 
Charles to the Adirondacks or Canada in 


the summer, or the Bahamas and Floridaa. 


in the late winter. His Prout’s Neck home 
was an unplastered, stove-heated stable 
remodeled into a studio. 

He loved the sea best when it was wild 
and stormy. One of the rare guests who 
clambered with him over the rocks. at 
such a time wrote later: “This placid, 
reserved, self-contained little man was in 
a fever of excitement.” For painting 
storms firsthand Homer had an 8- by 
10-foot studio on wheels fitted with plate- 
glass windows and a stove. 

He once wrote a friend: “I deny that 
I am a recluse as is generally understood 
by that term. Neither am I.an unsociable 
hog. . . . This is the only life in which 
I am permitted to mind my own busi- 
ness.” er 

As an artist, too, Homer was a lone 
wolf, Almost entirely self-taught, he had 
no interest in others’ work, and never 
discussed even his ovin. He progressed 
slowly from his somewhat crude early 
paintings and, ‘at the turn of the century, 
in his 60s, attained his peak: the spon- 
taneous, zestful water colors of the Ba- 
hamas and Florida, which look moder 
even today.. : 

Homer gradually achieved recognition. 
His Civil War “Prisoners From the Front” 
was an overnight sensation in 1866. His 
sea picture *“The Life. Line” sold for 
$2,500 in 1884. In 893 Homer had more 
paintings at the Chicago World’s Fair 
than any other American artist except 
George Inness and Frank Fowler. And in 
1900 the French Government bought his 
“A Summer Night” to hang in the Lux- 
embourg Museum along with Whistler’s 
“Mother of the Artist.” 

Upon his death in 1910 only one can- 
vas painted at Prout’s Neck remained un- 
bought. (Winstow Homer. By Lloyd 
Goodrich. 241 pages. Macmillan. $7.50.) 
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Hermann and the Gobelins 


From Paris last week came word of 
how the most famous tapestry factory in 
the .world—the more than 300-year-old, 
state-owned Gobelins, sponsored in its 
heyday by royalty—spent ‘its. time caring 
German occupation. The factory work 
on special orders for Reichsmarshal Her- 


mann Goring -and Foreign Minister 
—— von Ribbentrop. 
e two Ribbentrop tapestries—15 b 

20 feet of undistinguished allegorical 
German design—were completed and de- 
livered. But Goring overreached himself. 
His two 20- by 380-foot tapestries were 
little more than half finished when Paris 
was freed. They are now rolled up at the 
bottom of their looms while the crafts. 
men work on other orders—one for the 
government of liberated France. One 
G6ring subject was a yellow map of the 
world decorated with signs of the zodiac; 
the other, a balcony scene with heavy 
curtains and allegorical figures. - 


SCIENCE 


New Work for X-Rays 


On a. November night in 1895 Wil- 
helm Konrad Roent an obscure Ba- 





varian physicist, studied a series of light 
rays in his darkened laboratory. Invisible 
except when they fell on a chemically 
painted screen, they had a strange power 


Machlett’s 2,000,000-volt X-ray tube 
looks through metal deeper and faster 


of penetration. With amazing ease they 
passed through cardboard, wood, and 
cloth. The metals—copper, iron, lead, sil- 
ver, and gold—were less penetrable. Flesh 
was quite transparent, but bones were al- 
most opaque: Interposing his hand be- 
tween the source of the rays and his 
luminous cardboard, Roentgen saw _ its 
skeleton silhouetted upon the screen. The 
Roentgen, or X (unknown) ray, was dis- 
covered. spite 

- Roentgen quickly “prepared a sens+ 
tized plate which recorded the shadows 
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produced by the X-rays. The first radio- 
graph ever produced, that of his wife’s 
hand, he sent to scientist friends in Vien- 
na. It rocked the scientific world and pro- 
duced a new science: radiology. For his 
invaluable contribution to the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, Roentgen re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in 1901. 

Last week in Chicago, the practition- 
ers of Roentgen’s science, nearly 1,000 
radiologists of the American Roentgen 
Ray Society and the Radiological Society 
of North America, met in joint session to 
report new discoveries in X-ray therapy. 
Highlights of the meeting: 

@ A new precision X-ray tube, operating 
at 2,000,000 volts, twice the maximum 
voltage of former devices, was announced 
by the Machlett Laboratories, Inc., of 
Springdale, Conn. Medically, the new 
tube will provide the deeper penetration 
needed for treatment of cancer. Indus- 
trially, it can be used to test flaws and 
structural strains in metals, plastics, etc. 
Machlett claims that for the rst time the 
exposure period for exceedingly thick 
sections of metal can be reduced from a 
week with 1,000,000 volts to less than an 
hour with 2,000,000. 

@ With a new device called the “Morgan 
Timer,” invented by Dr. Russell H. Mor- 
gan of the United States Public Health 
Service, doctors can now take long series 
of chest X-rays at a rate of four to five 
a minute—as many as 300 an hour (the 
-ordinary limit: 100 an hour). 

@ Dr. Bernard P. Widmann of Philadel- 
phia reported “strong evidence,” from a 
study of more than 100 patients, that leu- 
kemia (abnormal increase in white blood 
cells) can be helped by small doses of 
X-ray and the average life cycle in pa- 
tients so treated increased . . . Dr. Edith 
H. Quimby and Dr. Titus C. Evans of 
Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons proposed the use of 
radioactive sodium. Although not yet 
used on human beings, in leukemic mice 
radioactive sodium injected under the 
skin sharply reduced the white-cell count: 
Enlarged lymph nodes became consist- 
ently smaller. 

CLt. H L. Jaffe of the Navy Medi- 
cal Cine slesced an experiment with 
Roentgen therapy on 50 patients suffer- 
ing from filariasis (the mosquito-borne 
infection common to the tropics).> Al- 
though the disease itself was not mate- 
tially affected, there were beneficial ef- 
fects on symptoms: reduction of enlarged 
lymph nodes and relief of some of the 
pain that accompanies glandular swelling. 
@ From Dr. U. V. Portmann of Cleve- 
land came the news that encephalitis 
(also known as inflammation of the brain 
and sleeping sickness) may ‘be relieved 
by X-ray. Of 49 patients thus treated at 


the Cleveland Clinic, 29 recovered, fif- 
teen imp one died, and four were 
not lowed up. Improvement began 


within two or days and most pa- 
tients were discharged in about two 
weeks. 
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Q. Thirteen messages ore car- 
tied simultaneously on a single 
pale of wires, by new Nerthern | 
Pacific communications system. 
Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electronic vacuum 
» tubes enable three telephone 
conversations and ten tele- 
grams to ride on one circuit 
... a marvelous new aid to 
railroad operations. 















Q. N. P. shop “doctors” use magic powder 
to diagnose “that tired feeling” in locomo- 
tive parts. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Iron filings, used with electronic 
Magnaflux, reveal internal fatigue spots, 
“Sick” metal is instantly scrapped. 


A. Fiction. It’s a safeguard for trains, 
flashing instant “‘stop” signal if moving 
rock touches fence. 


wae 
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Q. Electricity in the rails controls stopping and starting of N. P. trains. Fact or diction? 


A. Fact. Electrical impulses carried through the rails operate 3,867 block signals 
on the Main Street of the Northwest. 








Q. Electrical fencing, installed in mountains 
by N. P., is used -to discourage foolhardy 
climbers. Fact or fiction? 
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Kriegskorrespondenten 


The United Press London office last 
week received the following message 
from war correspondent Henry T. Gor- 


_ rell in Belgium: 


“PLEASE SEND ANOTHER $200 EACH 
TO [JoHN] FRANKISH AND MYSELF FAST- 
EST ROUTE STOP ALSO SEND VIA COURIER 
PLANE OUR BAEDEKER AND BLUEBOOK 
GUIDES OF RHINELAND GERMANY BER- 
LIN STOP FRANKISH REQUESTS HIS... 
ENGLISH-GERMAN POCKET DICTIONARY 


2 


ALSO. 


Barrett of OWI 


The Office of War Infbdrmation last 
week erased the last memory of the dog- 
house in which it crouched for so many 
of the first months of the war. 

Robert E. Sherwood, _ playwright, 
White House confidant, and OWI over- 
seas chief, whose differences with Di- 
rector Elmer Davis last winter gave the 
agency its worst taste of Congressional 
disfavor (Newsweek, Feb. 7), resigned 
to take the partisan job of helping Presi- 
dent Roosevelt write campaign speeches. 
Into his place went Edward W. Barrett, 
the hard-working, imperturbable Ala- 
bamian who as executive overseas direc- 
tor under Sherwood had done as much 
as anyone else to calm the critics on 
Capitol Hill. 

With Sherwood often away on special 
junkets, Barrett had in effect been over- 
seas boss ever since the Sherwood-Davis 
showdown. As such he had operated 

ractically the whole OWI (the overseas 
noe currently takes 92 per cent of 
the agency budget). 

The new rank represented a rapid 
climb upward for Barrett, who is only 
84. Son of the editor-publisher of The 
Birmingham Age-Herald, graduate of 
Hill and Princeton, he worked on the 
fringe of the fourth estate—in the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System publicity office. 
In 1933 he joined Newsweek, became 
head of its national affairs department, 
and served as first editor of NEWSWEEK’s 
Periscope (he is now on leave). Then 
he moved into Brig. Gen. William J. 
Donovan’s prewar Office of Coordinator 
of Information, where he stayed until it 
evolved into the OWI. 

Barrett regards himself primarily as a 
coordinator. Drawling and even-tem- 
pered, he relies on casual consultation in 
dealing with such high-powered OWI 
subordinates as the CBS president Wil- 
liam S. Paley, the book publisher John 
Farrar, and the Oscar-winning Holly- 
wood writer Robert Riskin. 

And along with the down-to-earth 
Davis, Barrett helped ward off Congres- 
sional slashes in OWI appropriations. 
Last spring the overseas branch got all 
but $5,000,000 of the $59,000,000 it 
asked for—result partly of a House Ap- 


Barrett calmed the storms over the OWI 


propriations subcommittee’s visit to OWI 
offices in Washington and New: York. 
OWI members credit Barrett with first 
proposing that visit, which obviously im- 
pressed the touring congressmen. In- 
deed, Barrett makes it a point either to 
invite all critics of OWI for an inspection 
or to go around and tell them about the 
work of the agency. 


Field Sees a Book 


Two months ago Marshall Field, multi- 
millionaire businessman, newspaper pub- 
lisher, and broadcaster, walked into a 
drugstore. 

“What's this?” he asked, waving a 
pocket-size, paperbound book at a clerk. 
“You mean you can get a whole book for 
25 cents?” 

It seemed you could. 

So Field decided to go into the book 
business. By the end of last week his 
maneuvers had set off a series of -up- 
heavals in the New York book-publishing 
trade. 

Field hired as his consultant and nego- 
tiator an expert on the reprint business— 
Freeman (Doc) Lewis, vice president of 
the’ Blakiston Co. (subsidiary of Double- 
day, Doran, the largest publishing house 
in the country) and director of Double- 
day’s profitable reprint offshoots, the 
New Home Library and Triangle Books. 

Field and Lewis decided to go after the 
enormous old juvenile-and-reprint firm of 
Grosset & Dunlap. The firm had been for 
sale for some time. Its major stockhold- 
ers, 80-year-old George T. Dunlap and 
Mrs. Alexander Grosset, widow of the co- 
founder, wanted to get out. Field intro- 
duced himself to Donald Grosset, remain- 
ing stockholder and operating chief, and 


-began talking terms. 


But other publishers heard about the 
negotiations and moved fast. They 
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wanted none of Field’s big-business mil- 

‘ jions in a trade which is essentially a 
small-business proposition. So Cass Can- 
field of Harper Brothers, Bennett Cerf 
of Random House (Modern Library), 
and H Scherman of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club chipped in and bought al- 
most 80 per cent of Grosset & Dunlap 
for $2,500,000. 

Frankly chagrined, Field cast sheep’s 
eyes at Pocket Books, Inc., which in only 
five years has sold more than 100,000,000 
pocket-size, paperbound reprints over the 
counters of 75,000 retailers at a quarter 
a throw. Despite paper restrictions its 
business has boomed more than 200 per 
cent since Pearl Harbor. 

Field and Lewis talked with the presi- 
dent of Pocket Books, Robert de Graff. 
Then they moved on the enterprising 
firm of Simon & Schuster, not only one 
of the most affluent houses in the $1-$10 
class but holder of slightly more than 
one-third interest in Pocket Books and 
co-owner with Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
Consolidated Book Publishers of the 
profitable People’s Book Club ($1.66 
best-seller reprints marketed through 
Sears). To M. Lincoln Schuster and 
Richard Simon, Field announced that 
he would like to buy the works—Simon 
& Schuster, its interest in Pocket Books, 
and all. 

Last week end the upshot of Field’s 
dickering with S. & S. was as baffling as 
a pocket mystery. One rumor was that 
an agreement had been reached, that 
Field would buy Simon & Schuster enter- 

rises outright at a cost of many mil- 
lions. This all sides hotly denied. An- 
other story was that Field would merely 
acquire a controlling interest in Simon & 
Schuster and Pocket Books, leaving the 
managements in charge. To this both 
sides replied that no papers had been- 
signed. 

However, there were two important 


‘FIN O-0-T1S°"” 


TURNED THIS MEETING 
INTO A BLANK! 


"SAFEGUARD’ (ff) SYSTEM and WOOD Hl 


certainties: (1) Some sort of negotiation 
was in progress and (2) Marshall Field 
has an awful lot of money. 


A vital paper missing may cause loss of time 
and money—may blank-out a meeting 
essential to your business. That’s why suc- 


cessful executives guard against misfiling 
and: demand the nationally famous G/W 
“Safeguard” System. For here’s a filing 
plan that provides a complete set of guides 
and folders arranged according to a clear, 
common-sense method—making filing and 
finding swift, easy, accurate. 

For superb efficiency, combine “Safe- 
guard” filing with the smooth operation of 
G/W Wood Files. See your G/W dealer or 
write The Globe-Wernicke Co., ‘“‘Head- 
quarters for Modern Office Engineer- 
ing,’’ Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
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RADIO 
Dividing Up the Air 


Idly watching the evening news come 
out of the radio facsimile slot, Mrs. Jones 
tears off the hat ad for future reference. 
She doesn’t disturb Mr. Jones, sitting with 
his eyes glued to the television screening 
of a West Coast football game. From her 
daughter’s room comes a symphony on 
the staticless FM set. It is almost dinner- 
time, so Mrs. Jones tunes in on the 
walkie-talkie to call Junior home, only to 
hear that the score is tied and he'll call 
her as soon as the game is over. 

Such is the everyday future of radio, as 
the experts see it. But how to achieve it 
without turning the ether into an elec- 
tronic chaos is still an enormously complex 
problem—a puzzle of frequencies whose 
solution by the industry and government 
grows increasingly urgent with the ap- 
proach of peace. James L. Fly and the 
Federal Communications Commission of 
which he is chairman hold the key: the 
terrific responsibility of allocating, for 
maximum public and industrial good, the 
frequencies for amplitude modulation 
(the standard long-wave radio dial), fre- 
quency modulation (FM), television, 
aviation beacons, police short wave, and 
all the rest. 

As a first step, the FCC last week 
opened hearings (to run more than a 








month) on the whole range of broad- - 


casting as commercially possible today. 
Scheduled to testify—and contend for 
favored frequencies—were more than 75 
organizations or individuals. Some of 
them: the Radio Corp. of America, its 
subsidiary the National Broadcasting Co., 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, FM, 
and such special services as aviation, 
railroad, tugboat, and taxicab communi- 
cation, and short-wave diathermy. Upon 
the hearings their eventual place in the 
radio spectrum largely depended. 


Video: The radio spectrum—the span 
of waves possible for broadcasting—has 
stretched astronomically beyond the lim- 
its scientists envisioned in 1928. The 
range then was from 30 to 30,000 kilo- 
cycles, including the present standard 
broadcast band of 550 to 1,600 kilo- 
cycles. Thanks to subsequent experimen- 
tation (including radar), the present 
hearings will attempt to divide up chan- 
nels from 10 to 30,000,000 kilocycles 
(see chart), and experiments have been 
-made with even higher frequencies. The 
chief question will be where to put tele- 
vision. In seeking the answer the Com- 
munications Commission hearings will 
reveal CBS and the Interdepartmental 
Radio Advisory Committee (spokesman 
for governmental radio users) on most 
points aligned against NBC and the Ra- 
dio Technical Planning Board (consult- 
ants for private industry). 

Television currently is operating in 
seven channels between 50,000 and 108,- 
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Newsweek—DeMoreland 
Radio Battlefield: The FCC must decide 
whether postwar television stays in pres- 
ent bands (solid red), thus speeding 
home video, or moves higher (cross- 
hatched red). (Relative widths of bands 
is distorted for reproduction.) 


000 kilocycles (50 and 108 megacycles* ). 
This is highly satisfactory to NBC-RCA, * 
which already manufactures sets for these | 


frequencies and altogether has a $10 


000,000 to $20,000,000 investment tied — 
up in television, or video. CBS, however, — 


wants television put into the higher fre- 
quencies (400 to 1,000 megacycles). For 


one thing, CBS contends that the wider : 


bands, possible only in the less crowded 


higher megacycles, will give much clearer 


pictures. 
In reply, NBC-RCA maintains it will 
be at least five years before experiments 


‘can perfect television in the higher fre- 


quencies—and that home television would 
be delayed that much longer by a change. 
Though admitting that the video art 
must eventually go higher in the spec- 
trum, it wants to sell stock now on hand 
while experiments go on. However, 
Chairman Fly evidently sides with CBS. 
In a recent speech he said that for op- 
timum results “it would seem better to 
push television up into the broader band 


width of 500,000 kilocycles [500 mega- — 


cycles] or higher.” 


FM: Also pressing for changes in spec- 
trum allocations for television are the 
champions of frequency modulation, now 
broadcasting in the 42-50 megacycle 
range. FM now has 40 channels and 
with the certainty of tremendously multi- 
plied outlets after the war wants to more 
than double that number. But to extend 
FM’s allocations upward would cut off the 
first television channel unless the individ- 
ual FM channels were narrowed—and.ex- 
perts feel that narrowing would jeopard- 
ize the high fidelity of the medium. 
Among the FM forces are educators, who 
would like to triple their five channels for 
use in school and college hookups. (Edu- 
cators also will ask the FCC for facsimile 
broadcasting for schools. ) 

Aside from these major factors, police, 
fire, and forestry services will also present 
the FCC with arguments for expansion, 
and new services for two-way communi- 
cation will be sought for taxicabs, the 
bus industry, and railroads. Facsimile 
broadcasting wants more bands, and the 
motion-picture industry will demand a 
huge chunk for television, relaying of pic- 
ture shots, and other purposes. 


Future: The upshot is that right now 
the demand greatly exceeds the supply 
of frequencies. And however the domes- 
tic spectrum is ultimately divided after 
the hearings, there remains the problem 
of international agreement on frequencies, 
particularly important to postwar avia- 


tion. The first steps to prevent interna- 


tional jamming have been planned: The 
FCC recommendations will be included 


in proposals to the Inter-American Radio © 


Conference in Rio de Janeiro early in 
1945. A world radio conference is planned 
but must wait until after the war. 





*1 megacycle=1,000 kilocycles; 1 kilocycle= 
1,000 cycles; 1 cycle=1 vibration per second, 
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COLUMBIA PROUDLY PRESENTS 
PREMIER OPERATIC BASSO OF 


® Critics acclaim him “the greatest singing actor of his generation,” 
“the best singer in the Metropolitan.” They contend that “no one 
alive can sing as well”; that such singing as his “is usually reserved 
for one’s dreams.” 

Ezio Pinza is a virile veter n of cighteen phenomenally success- 
ful seasons at the Metropolitan Opera, where his presence electrifies 
its audience, as his vital voice fills its auditorium with great resonant 
sound . . . a voice as warm, as flexible, as a 
tenor’s, far deeper and richer than a baritone’s, 
a voice that is probably the only true basso 
cantante, with a cantabile quality difficult for 
even a baritone to attain. 

Master of fifty-five operatic roles, ranging 


Trade Marks ** Columbia,’’ ‘‘Masterworks’’ and @® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Fritz Reiner cond. The Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orch.: A Wagner Concert 
(five famous orchestral excerpts from 
Wagner operas). Set M-MM-549. $4.50 


Vecar Levant (Piano): Gershwin’s 
meat Concerto in F, with The Phil.- 
ym. Orch. of N. Y., cond. by Andre 
ostelanetz. Set M-MM-512 « « $4.50 
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from the swashbuckling, romantic hero of Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
to Moussorgsky’s usurper-czar, Boris Godounov, his amazing reper- 
toire embraces such diverse music as the florid arias of Handel, the 
lieder of Brahms, and the simple folk songs of his native Italy. 

Yes! Ezio Pinza now records exclusively for Columbia, adds his 
glorious voice to Columbia’s ever-growing roll of renowned artists 
whose incomparable art promises greater musical tomorrows. 


Today, the world’s greatest artists are heard 
on Columbia Records, the only records with 
the Sensitone-Surface that makes possible far 
richer tone, greater durability, amazing free- 
dom from needle noise. On Columbia Records 


Great Music Is More Faithfully Yours! 


Columbia Recording Corporation @D A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ino.’ 


Dimitri Mitropoulos and The Minne- 
apolis Symph. Orch. bring you the bril- 
liantly descriptive Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
by Dukas. Set x-mx-212 . « » $2.50 


Joseph Szigeti, great violinist, with 
orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter: 
Beethoven’s Concerto in D Major. Set 
M-MM-177 ¢ « © © «© «© $5.50 








Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 
Prefer the World’s Lightest Highball? 





RADAR SAVES LIVES TOMORROW 


One man on shore may launch, direct and operate life-boats by 
remote control, getting them to storm-tossed vessels in distress, 
removing passengers, and bringing the life-boats back to shore- 
during high seas and hurricanes. 






ppt: six years ago, when The Good Earth was a top-flight 
movie...when the Union and Confederate soldiers were hold- 
ing their last reunion...when France and Germany signed a peace 
treaty? Seagram’s was planning then for your pleasure today... 
selecting the finest and lightest of Canadian Whiskies... storing 
them away to grow mellower and finer, year after year. Today, let 
the lightness of those whiskies add to your pleasure in Seagram’s 


V.0O. CANADIAN! 














Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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The Compleat Confederate 


Shortly after 5 o'clock in the morning, 
when all the rest of Richmond still sleeps, 
the tall, thin, gray-haired Douglas Sou- 
thall Freeman rises, prepares his own 
breakfast, and sets off briskly for his edi- 
torial office at The News Leader. On the 
way, as hepasses thestatue of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, he slows his car and brings his 
right hand up briskly in reverent salute. 

At 58, Freeman leads a rigorous, thor- 
oughly scheduled life. Long ago he dis- 
covered that in no other way could he 
accomplish the task to which he had dedi- 
cated his life: the complete military his- 
tory of the Confederate Army in the Civil 
War. 


R 











This week the editor could look with . 


pride upon the end of the ‘undertaking 
he began in 1915. The third and final 
volume of “Lee’s Lieutenants” finished 
one of the most ambitious literary chores 
ever undertaken by an American, one that 
placed its author on a par with the great 
historians of the nineteenth century—Park- 
man, Prescott, Bancroft, and the rest. 


Virginian: Freeman is a dyed-in-the- 
wool Southerner, born in Lynchburg, Va., 
and resident for most of his life in Rich- 
mond. His father, like all good South- 
emers of his generation, fought in the 
Civil War and Freeman was brought up 
on tales of Confederate tactics and brav- 
ery. At Richmond College and later at 
Johns Hopkins, young Freeman concen- 
trated on history; his first book, “Calendar 
of Confederate Papers” (1908) , indicated 
the trend of his life work. His first jour- 
nalistic job, however, was investigating 
for The Richmond Tirhes-Dispatch Vir- 
ginia’s antiquated tax system. This led 
him to the secretaryship of the tax com- 
mission and later to a desk in the edi- 
torial sanctum of The Times-Dispatch 
and News Leader. In 1915, he became 
editor; now he is a part owner of the 
evening paper, one of Richmond’s lead- 
ing dailies. ; 


Regimen: Freeman has his routine 
down to perfection. After arrival every 
morning at the silent, practically deserted 
office, he prepares and delivers two radio 
news broadcasts, sponsored commercial- 
ly. Then he dashes off an average of 
two columns of editorials. Freeman’s vast, 
almost unprecedented research into the 
Civil War colors his editorials. He likes 
to write of the present war in terms of 
Civil War geography (and, incidentally, 
spurns the euphemism “War Between the 
States”). For example: Town X in France 
is Charlottesville . . . Town B is Rich- 
mond, and the Allies are moving south- 
ward from Washington toward Freder- 
icksburg. Such localization warms the 
cockles of Virginian hearts. 

Once Freeman has finished his stiff 
daily editorial chores, he drives home to 
his comfortable estate in the suburbs, 
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eae ESE industrial firsts did not 
just happen! They are based 
upon and grewuponsoundeconomic 
factors. Industry locates and devel- 
ops where it has the best opportu- 
nities for profitable operation. And, 
in North Carolina industry finds: 
An abundance of raw materials: 
mineral, forestry and agricultural... 
plenty of low-cost, hydro-electric 
power...a mild climate which per- 
mits year-round operation. ..native 
labor that is willing, intelligent and 
industrious...all the advantages of 
a Southern location plus proximity 


to the richest consuming markets. - 


A manufacturer who recently 
established a large plant in North 
Carolina, wrote: “Jt was necessary 
to employ inex- 
perienced peo- 
ple and train 
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them. We found that these people were 


. easily trained and showed a high degree 


of enthusiasm in their work. We have 
practically no absentee problem. All our 
workers are exceptionally loyal and vi-« 
tally interested in the welfare of the 
company.” , 

The record of North Carolina’s 
industrial growth should be of spe- 
cial interest to Industrialists plan- 
ning postwar expansion. A staff of 
trained industrial engineers will 
supply factual data relating to the 
opportunities for your specific in- 
dustry in North Carolina. 

Address Commerce and Indus- 
try Division, 3251 Department of 
Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. : 


NORTH CAROLINA 































IN LIMITED 
: QUANTITIES 
The favorite pipe of thousands— 
the sweet-smoking,cool KIRSTEN 
—is again available at leading 
dealers’ everywhere. We sug- 
gest that the first pipes go to 
service men overseas. A /f 


he will really appreciate /#/ 
“over there.” Your Deal- , yf y : 
er’s stock is limited, so //f/ 
get your Kirsten today. /, 


Buy 
War Bonds 
Regularly 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Seattle 1,Washington 


CPATS AND PATS PEND.) 


“RADIATOR” PIPE 





FUEL SHORTAGES 
Warrging You 7 


Plan to build this 


FIREPLACE 


that cuts heating costs 


Don’t just worry about fuel shortages. 
Plan to avoid them in the future by doing 
what thousands of home owners all over 
America have done. Build a Heatilator Fire- 
place—the modern, non-smoking fireplace 
that saves heat from being wasted up the 
chimney .. . ‘that actually circulates heat 
to all parts of the room, and to adjoining 
rooms. 

Used on cool spring and fall days, the 
Heatilator Fireplace makes the entire house 
comfortable, cuts weeks from the furnace 
season, saves dollars in fuel bills. Serves as 
an auxiliary heater during furnace repairs. 
Augments furnace heat in extreme weather. 


Plan Your Future Fireplace Now 

Heatilator Fireplace units will be available § 
as soon as you can buy other materials for 
building or re-modeling, but don’t delay. Plan 
your future home or camp 
fireplace now. Ask your 
building supply dealer, or 
write for complete facts to 

HEATILATOR, INC. 


951 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 
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Confederacy’s historian: Douglas Freeman (at Richmond News Leader mike) 


where for the rest of the afternoon he 
writes in a fine, small script his books 
about the war. Later he takes so many 
minutes to play with his grandchild and 
allows for a certain amount of conversa- 
tion after dinner with his wife, the former 
Inez Virginia Goddin. After resting for a 
while, he retires—at a quarter of 9. 


Classic: This almost incredible atten- 
tion to his self-imposed regimen has had 
its results. Freeman started a life of Lee 
as a short biography. He delved so deep- 
ly that it turned out to be a four-volume 
work, based largely upon long-hidden 
confidential dispatches and unpublished 
papers; The writing took him from 1915 
to 1934. Altogether the project was so 
thorough-going that it will probably dis- 
courage other biographers forever from 
tackling oné of the outstanding personali- 
ties and military geniuses produced in 
this country. (Incidentally, Freeman’s 
biography of Lee in the Dictionary of 
American Biography will long stand as a 
classic of its kind.) He was forced to omit 
much that was really pertinent to the 
story of the commander-in-chief of the 
Confederate Army. Lest this fascinating 
material be wasted, once Freeman was 
done with Lee he turned to Lee’s lieu- 
tenants. The resultant three volumes are 
undoubtedly the definitive history of the 
tactics of the Civil War—which, from the 
viewpoint of military scholarship, was one 
of the classie wars of history. 

Volume I of this thoroughly annotated 
history takes the grim struggle from 
Manassas to Malvern Hill. Volume II 
carries it from Cedar Mountain to Chan- 
cellorsville. The new book starts with 
Gettysburg and ends where the Civil 
War ended—at Appomattox, after which 
General Lee surrendered his sword to 
Gen. U.S. Grant. 


The three volumes are magnificently 
efused combinations of biography and his- 
tory. All the remembered names, and 
hundreds long forgotten, who made up 
Lee’s command are there—Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson and Jubal Early and the 
rest. Freeman’s one great fault as a writer 
is that he assumes the average reader un- 
derstands military terminology as well as 
he does, and when he gets to fighting a 
battle in the Southern hills and woods 
he goes at it with all the fanatic devotion 
of a Clausewitz. But he leavens this with 
color and pathos and human interest. 
Some of the long-lost letters from par- 
ticipants in the war which he prints are 
gems of contemporary emotion. 


Rise and Fall: For those who will 
read “Lee’s Lieutenants” with critical eye 
it should be reported that this third vol- 
ume treats of the rise and deterioration 
of the command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Regarding this Freeman reaches 
these conclusions: 

The Confederate Army was built 


around professional soldiers trained at - 


West Point and at certain Southern mili- 
tary institutions. Some of these officers 
had high military aptitude. The rest 
were capable but not brilliant; in the 
highest ranks few possessed the skill and 
judgment necessary for handling of large 
bodies of men. Casualties were high. 
After Chancellorsville (May 1863) the 
resources of the higher command began 
to fail until, by the time of Cold Harbor 
(May-June 1864) the old, trained com- 
mand “practically ceased to exist.” 
It was patched but it could not be 
replaced,” says Freeman. The war was 
lost when, in the Petersburg-Appomattox 
campaign, command virtually collapsed. 
Freeman sets himself against Tolstoy, 
who in “War and Peace” contended that 











One reason why Napoleon went to pieces 


Tue Lrrriz Corporat lost one battle 
we seldom read about. Not to Welling- 
ton, nor Russia’s winter, but to a tiny, 
unseenenemy ... typhus. Deadlierthan 
any weapon, it left a trail of casualties 


beside the road back from Moscow. 


Typhus has plagued soldiers since 
wars began. But unlike Napoleon, our 
forces have it licked at last . . . with 
medicine’s new vaccines and insecti- 
cides... and with another combination, 
known to every one who owns a wash- 
cloth: lots of water, and soap! 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION — wyvAnborrte, mic 


s od 


Because it’s always within arm’s 
reach, we rarely think of soap as an 
important preventive measure. Yet 
every day, in fighting areas around the 
world, it helps subdue the many dis- 
eases mothered by-dirt. As a morale- 
lifter, it ranks right next to a letter from 
home . . . for a good scrub-down with 
soap is mighty welcome after a nerve- 
wracking stretch in a sloggy foxhole. 

A good share of the soap that serves 
overseas, as well as that by your kitchen 
sink or shower, starts with Wyandotte 


“ 


alkalies. Wyandotte chemicals for 
paper, textiles, glass . . . for a host of 
other products, can be found every- 
where . . . contributing to cleanliness, 
to vital fighting equipment, to essen- 
tial production for the home front. 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Alkalies © Chlorine ¢ Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals ¢ Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Irsustry and the Home 








WHEREVER America’s armed 


forces fight, Snap-on tools are with them 


. «. as indispensable in mechanized war as guns 
and ammunition. In the hands of battalions of resourceful 
mechanics, Snap-ons are on the job... helping maintain 
in top fighting efficiency the vast fleets of planes, tanks 
and ships which they played an equally important part 
in building. On fighting fronts as on the production front, 
Snap-ons stand out as the choice of better mechanics. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION, 8072-) 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 
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the’inner spirit of man, and not tactics, 
wins or loses wars. In Freeman’s mind, 
tactics are everything—even if the war 
and the cause are lost. (LEE’s LiEuTEN- 
ants. Vout. III. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. 862 pages. Scribners. $5.) 


Other New Books 


Tatu TaLe AMenica. By Walter Blair, 
262 pages. Coward McCann. $2.50. A 
collection of tall tales about. real and 
legendary American heroes-Paul Bun- 
yan, Davy Crockett, Daniel Boone, John- 
ny Appleseed. There are the stories of 
Davy Crockett’s garden where the pump- 
kin vines grew so fast that they wore the 


pumpkins out dragging them along the 


ground; of Windwagon Smith, the only 
man who ever sailed a prairie schooner 
across the Middle West; and of Mike 
Fink, Mississippi River boatman who 
won a shooting match-by ‘shooting the 
combs out of his wife’s hair. As a whole 
the book is interesting proof ‘that ex- 
aggeration is America’s native humor. 


EARTH AND HicH HEAVEN. By Gwetha- 
lyn Graham. 288 pages. Lippincott. $2.50. 
This is a love story—a very convincing 
love story about two mature and attrac- 
tive people with a very real obstacle to 
their love. Erica Drake was an English 
Canadian, daughter of the socially promi- 
nent Charles Drakes. Marc Reiser was a 
Jew. In Montreal, where the story is laid, 
the two races simply didn’t mix. Charles 
Drake wouldn’t allow Marc in the house. 
Erica had to be tactful about selecting 
places to dine. Too often a discreet sign, 
“Select Clientele,” turned them away. 
Transcending even the racial barrier was 
the Drakes’ selfish parental love which 
objected to Erica’s marrying at all. A fine 
novel by a rising young Canadian 
(NEwsweEEk, Oct. 2). . a 
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Gwethalyn Graham indicts intolerance 
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Managers in Concert 


The staid and dark-paneled Lotos Club 
on 57th Street in New York is the in- 
formal GHQ of the serious music busi- 
ness, where artists talk contracts with 
managers and managers talk talent with 
out-of-town buyers. Last week 22 of the 
nation’s top concert managers held one 
of their most important sessions there, 

The agenda concerned the postwar 
concert market and the international in- 
terchange of artists. The meeting was an 
unusual one in the concert business, for 
where four or five managers might have 











N. Y. World-Telegram 
Judson, still the colossus of concerts 


discussed and settled such questions in 
the past, everybody—including two brash 
newcomers—was consulted this time. 
They ranged from Arthur Judson and 
Marks Levine of the big, well-established 


combines—Columbia Concerts, Inc., and | 
‘National Concerts and Artists Corp.—to 


independent impresarios like §. Hurok 
and Charles L. Wagner. 

Their purpose was to form a new Na- 
tional Managers Association, successor to 
a now defunct organization by the same 
name. The need was obvious and the 
meeting was the first step in meeting it. 
For the future, there was the question of 
postwar music and maintenance of the 
United States as the No. 1 musical power. 
The day after the meeting, for example, 
Columbia Concerts announced a_ plan 
whereby South American managers will 
come to this country to study methods of 
concert management. 

More immediate was the question of 
manager-union relations: Columbia Con- 
certs and NCAC are currently renego- 
tiating their basic contract agreements 
with the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, and where the biggest managers 


go the smaller must usually follow. 


Mavericks: There was also the 
prospect of new lines of competition 
among the managers themselves. That 
was why the meeting included W. Cols- 
ton Leigh and James A. Davidson, both 
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AS 70 WHOIS COING 70 MAK 
WHAT... ANDO HOW 7 


Charting the courses — making the plans and — 
decisions that ‘will keep your company ahead of 
tomorrow — calls for considerable ground: 
listening. War and the tremendous prod 
effort it demands carries with it volcan 
— shift and realignment of the activ: 

' ies which collectively are called 
can Business and Industry”. 

_ . Industrial progress has made strides — und 

© the impact of war and its necessities — tha 
no: y would have required decades to achieve 
The entirely new synthetic rubber industry: 

into svorg. Wee less than two years; 100 a 

~ gas was eloped to the point where its ‘use 

_ enabled a plane to carry about 5,000 lbs. mo 

+ per load than previously. High-speed metal- 
cutting tools — improved welding — new indus- 
trial applications of electronics — plywood, 

» plastics, lighter, stronger metals — these are but 

© a few more war-hastened developments. 

Companies with established products have ex- 

panded into seemingly unrelated fields. A furni- 
ture manufacturer finds a place in the aircraft 

‘ industry through his ability to make airplane 
wings. A dairy products company engages in 
the making of textiles from milk.. A large pro- 
ducer and refiner of metals turns with equal 
facility to the production of plastics. Compara- 
tively unknown firms with little more than spe- 
cialized know-how for making some particular 
device, have zoomed into national importance in 
volume of production and plant facilities. 


These are but a few of many “straws in the 
wind” which point to a coming battle of com- 
petitive production. Aside from keeping step 
in product development, those companies best 
qualified in terms of industrial par, as explained 
in this advertisement under “Spotlight Facts”, 
can be expected to fare best in this coming battle. 


Planning your business future should include as 
a major project the matter of machine tools—pro- 
vision for their continuing replacement to assure 
—— nt ae PG Pra ete yee com- ORE 
pany to keep step wi e high level of national 
production and wealth that means emplovment BUY MOR 


and security for the greatest number of workers. WARE BONDS . tH. the Lee 


developed in wartime - implements of mass production’ and increased 
output at lowest cost — but only continual 
replacements with the newest finest ma- 
= —_ a — productive capacity. 
uch replacements year 0 e t 
The rate of 242% facrenge pat yest cutout 10 of the total machine tool investment — 
Det man-hour, — by ae year = f in keeping with increased output. 





can 

reach at least 4% per y — compounded. %The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 
SS a ae ee; - ee 
» according to census reports. 
American manufacturers had only a total of 
Caveat yenety 2 Ripehion: Seca a 
ratio to a total lume of 9 billion dollars’ 

worth of production annually. 


=m i. ttLaustriat Por. —1be sonnngntty decreasing 
Machine tools — most modern, most ast man- oximat. 
cient — are recognized as the most effective . 5 weney Wye 8 ee ss 
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newcomers to the field and mavericks be- 
cause they play the managerial game a 
different way. 

Leigh, owner of the biggest lecture 
business in the country (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 18, 1948) and a 1948 all-out en- 
trant in the musical lists, knows the mass 
audience and knows its potential hasn’t 
even been scratched. “Anyone with eyes 
to see and: ears to hear,” he says, “is 
material for a concert audience.” With a 
roster of such artists as Grace Moore, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Lauritz Melchior, Alec 
Templeton, and Norman Cordon, Leigh 
has more than doubled his concert busi- 
ness in one year. A swashbuckler with a 
fondness for antiques, old glass, pent- 
houses, and Sprinklebottom (the Scottie 
given to him by the war correspondent 
Cecil Brown), Leigh says his lecture busi- 
ness is so well organized now that he can 
triple the time he devotes to music. 

Davidson is a 1944 entry. A wizard at 
figures, he approached the concert field 
by handling the business affairs of artists 
like Lily Pons, Miss Moore, Melchior, 
and Risé Stevens. Thus he learned all the 
angles for exploiting talent—Hollywood, 
radio, and Broadway. The William Mor- 
ris Agency, Broadway talent bureau, set 
him up as director of its new concert di- 
vision. Davidson already heads his list 
with Jeanette MacDonald and José Itur- 
bi. As of June 1, 1945, he will also take 
over from Columbia Concerts the man- 
agement of the singer Eleanor Steber 
(Newsweek, Aug. 28, 1944). 


70 per cent: For years now the music- 
booking business has been considered 
virtually a closed club between Columbia 
and NCAC. The successful entrance of 
new blood is a phenomenon of economics. 
Finding outlets and building up audi- 
ences used to be the big problem. To 
solve that, the two agencies organized 
their respective Community Concerts and 
Civic Concerts, which helped set up and 

_ finance concerts in smaller towns unable 
to afford them any other way. 

Today, the trouble is finding enough 
top-rank artists to satisfy a new entertain- 
ment- and music-hungry public. Last 
year was the biggest in the history of the 
concert business. The top five manage- 
ments—Columbia, NCAC, Leigh, Hurok, 
and Wagner—probably grossed between 
8 and 9 million dollars, exclusive of the 
extracurricular activities of the artists in- 
volved (concerts average 70 per cent of 
an artist’s earnings). To meet the aggres- 
sive competition of the new blood, the 
older managements are stepping up their 
radio, picture, and Broadway activities. 

And Arthur Judson, president of Co- 
lumbia and a big man who has been 
called the “colossus of concerts,” is trying 
another tack. Columbia, he feels, pio- 
neered the field. To keep this prestige he 
is now experimenting with a press agent 
-not to publicize his artists, for he already 
has one of the best in that line—but to 
push the names of Columbia and its Com- 
munity Concerts. 
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Driver Keaton on a maverick bus with rich man Hall and buoyant Allbritton 


Fun in San Diego 


With every right to expect the worst 
from a title like “San Diego, I Love 
You,” the chronic moviegoer may be in 
for a pleasant surprise. Turning to war- 
crowded San Diego, Universal has 
frothed up a little farce that turns me- 
thodically zany at every whipstitch, but 
somehow manages an air of spontaneity. 

The protagonists are the various mem- 
bers of the McCooley clan, a happily in- 
tegrated group that includes sister Louise 
Allbritton (an attractive blonde who has 
developed into a reliable comedienne), 
four kid brothers, and father Edward 
Everett Horton—a high-school professor 
among whose spare-time inventions is a 
vest-pocket life-raft. 

Confident of Pop’s genius, Sis deter- 
mines to sell the raft to Jon Hall, who 
happens to be the third richest man in 
the United States and, naturally, a little 
slow on the uptake with the opposite 
sex. It’s not revealing any military secret 
that the professor’s daughter turns out 
to be considerably more buoyant than 
the raft. 

The narrative is casual enough for 
time out whenever the characters decide 
to go off on a musical-comedy bus trip, 
(with Buster Keaton as driver), brawl 
in a barbershop, or wander wide-eyed 
through the San Diego Zoo. Undoubtedly 
the fact that Ruth McKenney (“My Sister 
Eileen”) had a hand in the original non- 
sense accounts for a certain realistic level. 


Ghosts on a Rock 


When the play “Thunder Rock” at- 
tacked Fascism with fantasy in 1939, the 
Group Theater production was good for 
only 23 performances on Broadway. But 
in a London more intimately acquainted 
with the menace, the populace took Rob- 


ert Ardrey’s drama to heart. Charter 
Films, Ltd., subsequently turned it into a 
movie. Thus “Thunder Rock” is now back 
in the United States on celluloid. 

With only minor deviations from the 
original, the movie tells the ordeal of 
David Charleston, a British journalist who 
despairs of rousing his complacent coun- 
trymen to the Fascist threat, abandons 
civilization as a lost cause, .and retires to 
a lighthouse on Lake Michigan. Nursing 
his defeatism in sulky isolation, Charles- 
ton seeks escape in the past by conjuring 
up the ghosts of a shipload of immigrants 
who drowned off Thunder Rock some 90 
years before. 

Among these ghosts-turned-flesh are a 
potter and his wife fleeing intolerable 
working conditions for the problematical 
sunshine and gold of California and a 
famous doctor who was stoned out of 
Vienna for experimenting with anesthesia 
long before its appointed time. All had 
fought the good fight and, like Charles- 
ton, retired from the battlefield when the 
tide turned against them. 

In the beginning Charleston’s phan- 
toms are the spineless creatures of his 
own frustration. But when they reenact 
the battles from which they fled, the light- 
house keeper turns on them with a record 
of what was accomplished within a few 
short years of their retreat. Reassured, the 
ghosts refuse to be banished until Charles- 
ton has himself admitted the necessity 
of returning to the world and fighting for 
temporarily lost causes. 

Ardrey’s Cassandra call proved a little 
premature in 1939; today the screen ver- 
sion will seem both obvious and superflu- 
ous. Nevertheless, “Thunder Rock”—ad- 
mirably acted by a cast that includes 
Barbara Mullen and Michael Redgrave— 
says something that can be iterated with 
effect from now till doomsday. 
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Vansittart, Dorothy Thompson | 
Argue the Hard Peace Question 


Wren, or as, Germany is defeated, it will be occupied by Allied armies, subjected 
to their military government, and disarmed. High Nazi chieftains and other individual 
war criminals will be punished. These questions have already been decided by the 
governments of the principal Allies and therefore are beyond the stage of useful 
debate. 

But what then? What is to be the longer-term treatment of Germany—political, 
geographic, and economic? On these grave questions, fundamental in the organiza- 
tion of peace, the Allies have not yet reached agreement. Even within the American 
and British Governments there are sharp differences. 

As @ contribution to this vitally important debate, NEwsweex’s Postwar Horizons 
brings together two noted champions of divergent views on the treatment of Ger- 
many: Lord Vansittart, former Permanent Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain, and Miss Dorothy Thompson, columnist and author. The question 
posed to them was: 

“What do you think should be done with the German people as a whole?” 


The Vansittart Case 





dles? Because the German people simply 
weren't in the least sorry for what they 


people are not cqually guilty. Consider- 


The first thing to do with the Ger- 
man people as a whole is not to trust 
them. After the last war we trusted them 
to disarm, materially and morally. They 
swindled us. We trusted them to try war 
criminals. They swindled us. And in no 
sphere did they swindle us more grossly 
than in reparations. Why all these swin- 
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had done; they were only sorry that they 
had lost. The swindles were carried out 
with popular approval. 

It is dishonest to blame the Treaty of 
Versailles for the immediate resurrection 
of the German aggressive spirit. The 
treaty was a moderate one and can be de- 
fended clause by clause. Nor can it be 
alleged that the young Republic was 
snubbed by the Allies. On the contrary it 
was to the young Republic and not to 
Hitler that the democracies lent the vast 
sums of money used largely for rearma- 
ment. The, young Republic had resold 
their pass to the militarists in November 
of 1918. It is, therefore, impertinent for 


the Germans or their friends to attribute. 


this war to democratic appeasement. I 
hated the old appeasement only less than 
the new appeasement, already evident 
among some peace merchants. But the 
excessive militarism of Germany cannot 
shoulder off its guilt on the excessive 
pacifism of the democracies. 


No, the German people have proved 
themselves utterly untrustworthy and ap- 
pallingly tenacious of evil. They have 
fought two world wars to the bitter end 
in the hope of a higher standard of living 
at the cost of their neighbors. There is 
nothing racial in this: They have been 
systematically miseducated into the stu- 
pidity of cupidity. The Germans are 
guilty as a nation and must be treated ac- 
cordingly, without sentiment or softness, 
as an international danger, as a menace 
to mankind, until they are completely 
transformed. This time no one must listen 
to their attempts to organize sympathy. 

Of course, 2)! sections of the German 
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able differentiation must be made. No 
one would suggest that the workers are 
as culpable as the heavy. industrialists; 
but every class must bear its share of the 
responsibility and none is guiltless. 

This is the only assumption on which 
we can hope to found a secure new world. 
The most blameworthy classes must dis- 
appear altogether; these are the Junkers 
and heavy industrialists. They must be 
simply expropriated. The most dangcr- 
ous industries must disappear also: avia- 
tion and explosives, for example. All the 
war industries, particularly the chemical 
industry, must be limited and controlled. 
It is useless to talk of nationalization as 
sufficient remedy, so long as militarisin is 
nationalized too. The Allies will have to 
hold a part at least of the loan and share 
capital of these concerns, have their own 
representatives on the boards, and where 
necessary, their own managers. Would 
any American ever trust I. G. Farben 
again, now that its nefarious activities in 
the United States have been uncovered? 
These warmongers must go into leading 
strings. 


Solutions are, however, no more to 
be found in condemning by classes than 
in exonerating by classes. “Class” talk 
creeps into almost everything nowadays 
and it is a sure way of going wrong in 
international affairs. In the German case 
the left is completely unreliable too; it 
has thrice betrayed everything that it 
professed—in 1914, 1918, and 1933. I am 
therefore wisely not asked: to carry out 
class dissections but to indicate what we 
must do with the German people as a 
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don’t brush and scrub your dental plates 
with ordinary cleansers that may scratch 
your plate material. For such scratches help 
food particlesand film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 
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The German industry monster . . . 


whole for international security and their 


own salvation. The first answer is that we 
must break the German people as a whole 
of their now ingrained taste for arms; 
that is, of militarism. 

That will not be accomplished merely 
by depriving them of all their present 
military capacity for ever making an 
more. I take that for granted, but it will 
not be ong I take it for granted, too, 
that they shall never again have any 
army, navy, or air force—and no hanky- 
panky masquerading as a militia or a 
people’s army. No nonsense of that kind. 
Only a police force can be allowed, and 
without the machine guns, artillery, and 
tanks that it possessed after the last war. 

that, however, is not enough either. 
We must get militarism out of German 
hearts as well as out of their hands. 
Therefore, no uniforms at all must be 
allowed except to the police. There must 
be no street names recalling the war, no 
war memorials to glorify it. All veterans 
and military associations must be dis- 
banded—no more Stahlhelms—and all 
youth and sports associations must be 
strictly supervised to see that they do 
not, as "ee Sy become mere camouflage 
for pre-military training. 

Still more essential is it to prevent 
teaching of militarism—or relitdlien ia 
any form. All school textbooks that instill 
these poisons must be prohibited and im- 
pounded; any teacher who attempts to 
hark back to them must be dismissed or 
imprisoned. It was hoped after the last 
war that the disaster brought upon 
themselves by the German people in fol- 
lowing the doctrines of Prussianism and 
aggression would teach them the neces- 
sary lesson. It was neither learned nor 
was there the least desire to learn it. This 
time the Allies must see to their own 
security for themselves. They must super- 
vise German re-education not positively 
but negatively, must ensure and enforce 
what the Germans shall not teach each 
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other. That is the least we can do com- 
patible with our duty to mankind; and 
it is probably the most. 


I have no hope, nor has any other 
wise European, of re-educating the pres- 
ent generation of German savages. We 
can, however, prevent them from con- 
taminating the younger generation, and 
hope to “catch it young.” It is on the very 
young that our hopes and efforts must be 
concentrated, while time pushes up and 
out the generation above it. This is one 
of the many reasons why the occupation 
of Germany must needs be prolonged, al- 
though it need not be burdensome. A 
small force will suffice for the first few 
years. The guiding principle, however, 
remains that this time we can afford to 
take nothing on trust. 

There remains another grave problem 
-to exorcise the evil influence of all too 
many German homes. The average Ger- 
man mother has long raised her son to be 
a soldier; and the reintroduction of con- 
scription by Hitler was hailed with as 
great enthusiasm by women as by men. 
“I have found my most fanatical sup- 
porters among women,” said Hitler. “The 
German women were worse than the 
German men,” said many of the inhabi- 
tants of liberated Brussels. The Russians 
have a shocking and revealing collection 
of letters. Unless we can wean German 
mothers from these vices of the spirit, the 
younger generation will escape us too. It 
may be that we shall also have to await 

e new generation of mothers. 

There is one other thing—among many 
-that we must do not only with but for 
the German people. We must extirpate 
the criminals and subhuman beasts of the 
Gestapo, SS, SA, and Death’s Head for- 
mations. After the last war every thug 
and hooligan in Germany was allowed to 
temain at liberty and run loose. The re- 
sult was a murder car:--‘ of vast di- 
:¢ heard only 
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of a few murders and nothing of the less 
conspicuous thousands thus slain. In fact, 
over 15,000 persons were done.-to death. 
There were more political murders in the 
early days of the Weimar Republic than 
in the early days of Hitler. 

That leads to the startling but obvious 
conclusion: There was more resistance to 
the Weimar Republic than to Hitler, 
Why? Because the Republic was born of 
military failure, therefore hated, derided, 
and betrayed by its-own founders. Hitler 
had a relative walkover. There was no 


. effective opposition whatever. (The num- 


ber of Germans in concentration camps 
has been grotesquely inflated and the 
majority of them were not political pris- 
oners. ) 


This shows the German. political na- 
ture in a light that never. seems to have 
dawned upon English-speaking publics. 
We must not blink at it. After this war 
there will be infinitely more German 
thugs, hooligans, and professional sadists 
than after the last. A sweeping purge by 
execution and permanent deportation will 
be essential not only to European justice, 
but to European security. ~ 

The Allies have won two German 
world wars in spite of the German people 
who supported aggression to the end. I 
adhere to my definition of policy toward 
them: “Full larders, empty arsenals.” But 
this leniency must be coupled with pre- 
cautions exceeding those of Versailles, in- 
cluding some definite territorial diminu- 
tions, rebirth of provincial self-govern- 
ment by means of drastic decentraliza- 
tion, and well-founded mistrust of the 
Germans as a whole, until we are sure 
not only of reformation, but transforma- 
tion. It is childish to suppose that defeat 
begets democracy or that tolerance and 
moderation, so conspicuously lacking in 
the Germany that I have watched so 
long, are natural children of disaster. 
Time and vigilance may bring _ these 
things to pass but nobody either now or 
for many years to come can guarantee 
them. Meanwhile, you cannot trust a 
gangster people without forfeiting the 
trust of the peoples of Europe. 


The Thompson Case 


The German people “as a whole” 
exist only as citizens of an organized state 
and society. As “people” they are civilized 
men and brutes, Christians and skeptics, 
pacifists and internationalists, as well as 
militarists, imperialists, and hundred- 
per cent nationalists. Broken down into 
separate persons, there is as much indi- 
vidualism among Germans as among any 
other people. 

The individual, however, cannot be 
detached from the state and society in 
which he lives. But the German state and 
society are nothing static. Germany was 
the last large national state to be founded 
in Europe and its frontiers have always 
been dubious. Germany, therefore, less 
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‘ any European country, has known 
ere it begins and ends, and the. most 
exaggerated German nationalism has al- 













rs ways been in the frontier regions. 
sail The modern German nation. was 
created under the leadership of. Prussia, 
ous fy 2d Prussia was a militarist state. It was, 
te originally a German. colony. in a Slavic 
ler, fg World. Its ruling class were medieval 
of knights, that.is to say an armed landed 
ed, nobility. The ideas of governing-of these 
tler @ Junkers were modernized and trans- 
no @ ferred to other parts of Germany. Milita-" 
im. @ ism _was assisted by the German geo- 
aps graphical position and by German history. 
the jg Whenever the ‘ Germanic ‘states were 
ris. {y militarily weak they were overrun. The 
only frontiers which were never success- 
fully attacked were in the East, where 
the Prussian Junkers defended them. This 
wal gave them great prestige in all Germany, 
ics. But as the modern age unfolded, a 
wal Bnew structure of society developed. 
nan @ Modern industrialism began pushing the 
lists 9 Junker aristocracy to the wall. A workers’ 
- by Bf Glass arose, extraordinarily self-conscious 
will & in the birthland of Marxianism. As in all 
ice, Wi capitalist countries a large middle class 
~ fi developed. This new structure, for nearly 
nan @ a hundred years—since 1848, to be exact 
ple B has been fighting against the old struc- 
d. I i ture. And this fight has never been wholly 
vard Bt successful. 
But The first German “Democracy” was 
pre: @ founded in the Weimar Republic. It was, - 
> IN“ Bi like the other democratic societies of the 
nw @ west, capitalist and middle-class. Postwar 
ti conditions shook it. Both the middle class 
‘the and the Junkers were impoverished, while 
© @ capitalism tended toward greater and 
sure @ creater concentrations of power. In this 
re disintegration of classes, the organized 
. nd workers became more radical, determined 
ane BH to create a quite different social order. 
™@ The Nazi movement was created to 
Bs canalize the anti-capitalist feeling into 
i €!. B nationalistic: directions, apd divert the 
nese @ antipathy of the discontented masses from 
sh their domestic opponents against the 
He “foreigners.” This is an old trick. It led, 
. the as any intelligent person could foresee, 
directly into rearmament and war. But 
it did not restore’any of the previous 
ruling classes to their former authority. 
Is I write thus descriptively, it is 
hole” @ because there is no use talking of what 
state Ve Will do “with the German People,” 
lized @UDIess we ‘are able to think rationally 
stics, about what has ‘happened to the German 
Il asgPeople already. The Nazi state has liqui- 
jred- @o2ted the power of every previous ruling 
into @Cl2ss. For example, it is nonsense to say 
indi- §that Germany is ruled by “Prussian mil- 
y any gtarists.” It isn’t. It has taken certain Prus- 
/ sian militarists into’it, and has murdered | 
t be? great many others. But this once-great 
ty in class is economically bankrupt and moral- 
and @Y and politically a powerless anachro- 
r was nism. : r 
nded |. There has been opposition from ‘every 
ways emgle class in Germany, and from the 
Jess $°Sinning, ‘to this regime. But’ since 
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“Reconversion Now”: A cartoonist’s view of the so-called “Good German” 


Nazism was itself heir to the bankruptcy 
of previous leaderships, no class or group 
was strong enough to overthrow it. Under 
absolute despotism, with a secret police 
which reached into the. last apartment 
house, no new groups could form with 
sufficient power, nor has Allied policy 
encouraged any such formation. 

Therefore what will confront us in Ger- 
many will be a fact and not a theory. I 
am appalled at the ease with which peo- 
ple develop blueprints about what to do 
with Germany. While I write these lines 
the Nazi terror is killing every conceiv- 
ably decent German, and in every rank of 
society, along with disgruntled adven- 
turers. : 

The theory advanced for years 
our semi-offici al penpamiaiiens 4 is that ah 
Germans are Nazis and all alike. 
wouldn’t care, except that about the ay 
after tomorrow we are going to have a 
most disconcerting awakening. Although 
the statement that Hitler was put into 
power by gn overwhelming vote of the 
German people was recently made even 
by Mr. Sumner Welles, it doesn’t happen 
to be true. Hitler and the Nazis never got 
more than 87 per cent of the vote in any 
free election. That was in July 1932. The 
following November in another general 
election, they lost two million votes. Hit- 
ler became Chancellor when his popular- 
ity was waning, not waxing. 

Millions of Germans have always been 
politically anti-Nazi and millions have in- 
tense personal reasons for hating this re- 
gime. Either it cost them their jobs, or 
they, or close friends or relatives, have 
been tortured, murdered, or imprisoned 
by it. Now, when it is defeated, and the 
whole people will realize that their sons— 
millions of them—have died in vain, the 
public reaction will be first stunned and 
then cyclonic. With all the previous in- 
stances of authority destroyed, Germany 
will become a furious mob, burning to 


avenge the outrages of years. The great- 
est problem that will confront us in oc- 
cupying Germany is the re-creation of 
any type of authority, able to maintain 
any kind of order. 

Now, the criticism I have made of our 
policy is that we have never advanced a 
program, for Germany or for Europe, 
around which new authority could begin 
to crystallize and grow, and dissatisfac- 
tion be canalized into constructive direc- 
tions. It’s too late now to go on with this 
criticism. As things are, order will slowly 
emerge through unutterable chaos. 

There is going to be an enormous, furi- 
ous mob reaction against the industrial- 
ists. Are we going to help the workers 
socialize the industries—including the 
many which are at this moment owned 
by British, American, and French capital, 
and which have worked for the German 
war machine equally with the others? 
Lord Vansittart, for one, says nationaliza- 
tion is no answer, and wants the Allies to 
hold a part, at least, of the loan and share 
capital, and have their own representa- 
tives or managers on the boards. But 
would Lord Vansittart like a list of indus- 
tries—heavy industries—where that condi- 
tion prevailed in the middle of German 
rearmament? 


What will be the attitude of Russia 
toward turning German industry into 
Anglo-American concerns? Or will the So- 
viet Communist state take part of: the 
shares? If German workers seize the 
plants, what will we do? Massacre them? 

Germany must be disarmed. We all 
agree to that. But then who will protect 
Germany? For there is a real dilemma. 
Let’s call a spade a spade. The Anglo- 
American powers do not want the Soviet 
Union encroaching permanently into Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union does not want 
Germany to become an economic and 
political colony of. the Anglo-Americans. 
There are therefore only two alternatives: 
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pat Germany “snould” be* néutralized, 
with her frontiers mutually guaranteed by 






tegrated as soon as possible, into a 
lgnuine international organization with 
police powers superior to those of any 
inguion.. ‘ ‘ 

Under the latter: program it would: be 
possible to evoke a nucleus of the wise 
nd just in Germany—however small ‘or 

at their number—around which the 

ular will could consolidate. Thus 2 
new authority might be born. But with- 
out an idea around which men can rally, 
nothing politically new can come to birth, 

Political education must never be con- 
fused with individual education. German 











what they read in their school books but 
because they didn’t have jobs. The role 
of conqueror is the opposite of an educa- 
‘ion situation. In 150 years German con- 
querors couldn’t “re-educate” Poles, nor 
ustrians, Czechs, nor the British Indians. 
People can only educate themselves, and 
heir experience of life is the basis of 











t- eir political education. If German in- 
c- fidustries are destroyed, making millions 
of fworkless, no German worker will be con- 
in [verted to liberal democracy. 


He will be converted presto to Com- 
munism, for which he has a natural in- 
lination, along with a lot of Nazis who 
started as real social revolutionists and 
became disillusioned. He will be convert- 
ed to the closest possible collaboration 
ith Russia—which is an old idea of 
Prussian militarists,” and not abandoned 
by them even when Russia became the 
nion of Socialist Soviet Republics. 













al- The only outlook for lasting peace 
TS that America, Britain, and Russia can 
he [agree on a constructive program for Eu- 
ed [ope and the world, into which Germany 
al, fran fit. Otherwise, she will soon orient 
an fhherself toward one or the other of the 
rs? Mreat Allies, falling into the sphere of in- 
za- Hluence of Russia or Britain, to the utter - 
to Blismay of the other. Germany will be 
are Able again to rearm only if one or the 
ta- [ther of the present Allies wishes to use 
Sut fiher, to create a more satisfactory “balance 
us- fbf power.” Incidentally, that’s part of the 
di- history of this war. 
ian @ Punishment and _ reconstruction must 
be divorced. They are not the same thing. 
‘ hope we intend to punish individual 
sia Bvar-criminals and. Nazi chieftains, If we 
nto ilo so,,I hope we will.do it immediately, 
So- jand by summary court-martial, and not 
the fby trials, which will turn into mob riots 
the fike the recent one in Rome. We can ex-' 
m? firpate Nazism in the chief offices. We 
all Bannot extirpate it in all German hearts. 
‘ect nly their experience of better or worse 
ma. Will do that. We should reorganize the 
glo- Best of the world into a place fit to live in, 
viet fistead of the insane asylum of political, 
7€l-. Beonomic, and moral anarchy that it has 
ant fheen for the last quarter century. If we 
and fake a decent world some Germans will 
ans. #vant to join it and we should never close 
ves: Mn door; Lie ‘ . dane sas 





Great Powers, or that Germany: is |’ ‘ 


nth didn’t become Nazi because of ° 





Charles XIII received America’s first Saati to Sweden in 1864 


ET THIS FINE WINE be your Ambassador of Good 
ks Will to your guests. Regardless of which variety 


is preferredsyou may be sure that each represents the 


finest selection ‘from the particular 
California wine district traditionally. 
famous for that variety. Perfected 
with slow and skillful care by the 
“Old Masters” of California vint« 
ners... their finesse of bouquet and 
antiquity of character will tell you 
why Ambassador Wines are the 
Better Wines. 


Buy War Bonds now to enjoy fine things in future 
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War shipments of equipment and 
metal parts ...on the move or at rest 
in terminals or at advance parts 
depots ... have had complete pro- 
tection against moisture and water 
penetration, humidity, and other rust 
accelerators with NO-OX-ID, the 
original rust preventive. 

Used with NO-OX-ID coating to 
form the impregnable moisture-vapor 
barrier, are NO-OX-IDized Wrap- 
pers which mold and seal over irreg- 
ular shapes. 

Send for complete data on this war- 
proved protection for packaging your 
peacetime shipments by land, air, or 
sea. 

DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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The Fruits Of Nonpartisanship 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Los ANGELES—The ‘only things 
that will not grow in this fertile state 
aré two good and edible political par- 
ties. People accumulate, but parties 
decay. 

That is why it is so hard to appraise 
the Dewey-Roosevelt campaign here. 
The situation now can be made a little 
clearer by describing what happened 
in 1942, when Earl Warren ran for 
Governor. It looked, at first, as if Mr. 
Warren had no chance to beat Gover- 
nor Culbert Olson, in the face of a 
two-to-one preponderance of Demo- 
cratic registered voters. But Mr. War- 
ren, who had strong nonpartisan senti- 
ments, entered both primaries. So did 
Governor Olson, who lost the Repub- 
lican nomination and almost lost that 
of his own party. Mr. Warren then 
made a campaign as a nonpartisan, 
although the Republican party loyally 
supported him. Nonpartisan organiza- 
tions helped. get out the vote. He car- 
ried every county, including Los An- 
geles, but one. If Governor Warren, 
who will have to be the actual head of 
the Republican campaign this year, 
can do for Mr. Dewey what he did for 
himself, the state can go Republican. 
But that will be true only if he suc- 
ceeds in selling the Dewey candidacy 
to vast numbers of persons who are 
registered Democrats. 

Mr. Dewey made a good impression 
in California, although his Los An- 
geles speech was not as good as the 
magnificient reception he received 
the Dewey Okla- 
homa speech better and have been re- 
broadcasting it ever since. Those who 
labor at the job of collecting campaign 
contributions say that there was a 
sharp pick-up after the Oklahoma 
speech. Reports both in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region and in Los Angeles 
are that it is not hard to get financial 
support for the Dewey cause, which 
makes it hard to put much dependence 
on some of the defeatist talk among 
Republicans here. 


The size and distribution of the 
registration of voters is the only basis 
for a judgment of the effectiveness of 
Sidney Hillman’s PAC here. The gen- 
eral picture of registration in the state 
reveals that the PAC has not lived up 
to advance billing. 

Back in May, left-wing people 


| throughout the nation were cheering 


loudly over the success of the PAC in 
defeating the able and experienced 
Democratic congressman, John M. Cos- 
tello, in his Hollywood district. But 
Hollywood joy over this job has turned 
to embarrassed silence, since the 
charge has been made that Holly- 
wood’s gift to the Four Freedoms 
was, in an earlier period of his cru- 
sading career, a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Serious people here regret the con- 
fusion that prevails in the political at- 
mosphere. The reason for the trouble 
is, in part, the rapidly changing char- 
acter of the population. But, for the 
most part, the cause has been the 
deliberate destruction of responsible 
party governments by laws providing 
for all sorts of nonpartisan methods of 
nomination and election. Mr. Costello’s 
defeat offers a good example of the 
fact that nonpartisanship does not, in 
reality, promote democracy. He ran 
in both primaries in May. He won in 
the Republican, but lost in the Demo- 
cratic primary. So he could not get on 
the ticket, although the number of 
people who preferred him greatly ex- 
ceeded those who voted for the man 
who displaced him on the ticket. Mr. 
Costello was a registered Democrat 
and, under the law, could have had the 
Republican nomination only if he had 
.also prevailed in the Democratic pri- 
mary. In short, neither the voters nor 
Mr. Costello could put him on the Re- 
publican ticket, although the law was 
intended to promote perfect freedom 
to move from one party to another or 
to practice complete independence. 


But political or intellectual inde- 

endence cannot be created by legis- 
ation. The sins of the political parties 
of a generation ago, which. created the 
nonpartisan movement that grew so 
strong in states like California, were 
often scarlet. But when parties are 
destroyed, independence does not 
nécessarily grow in their place. In- 
stead, there may spring up an infinite 
variety of other forms of association. 
Many of the groups that appear are 
not political at all, but provide con- 
venient screens for political ambition. 
The result may be government b 
class groups and minorities of all 
sorts, whose accession to power may 
be the open road to their ultimate 
destruction. — 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then yow’ll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That?...That’s Old Charter!”” And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 
wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about ...and remembered! 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old - Straight Bourbon Whiskey » 90 Proof » Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


(* 


A SUPERB 
AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD ‘EM! 
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Baking Kecipe 


for an 
Interior Decorator 


Take 10 gallons Monsanto X500, a new plastic 
in liquid form. Add catalyst and stir well. 


Take suitable molds to form furniture, wall and 
floor panels or what you will. Add layers of 
cloth, covering each layer well with X500. 


Bake in moderate oven for five hours. Remove 


and use. s 7 m 


That’s a simplified version of an industrial 
recipe that may become standard practice in 
the manufacture of a wide variety of familiar 
objects now built laboriously, piece by piece, 
from wood and metal. 


To this revolutionary technique Monsanto 
has made a significant contribution with de- 
velopment of the X500 series resins, third 
important new plastic announced by 
Monsanto this year. 


Today these resins are going into vital mili- 
tary applications, most of them secret. 
Tomorrow they may make possible the 
brightly patterned store counter of fabric- 
and-plastics you see here—also the light- 
weight, sturdy suitcase. Even floor and wal! 
surfaces might be amazingly strong com- 
posites of wood veneer, paper or cloth alloyed 
with X500 resin. 


Other large objects of great 
strength, yet light in weight, 
which could be formed in one 
piece by the simple process of 
contact or low-pressure lami- 
nating range from boats to bath- 
tubs, baby buggies to bobsleds. 
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